he Musical Celorld. 





_“Tue worTH oF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Gothe, 





SUBSCRIPTION —Stamped for Postage—20s, PER ANNUM 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to BOOSEY & SONS, 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1861 


4d. Unstam 
Price { 5d. Stam 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE 


FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON THE 27TH, 28TH, 29TH, & 30rx OF AUGUST, 1861. 





PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS : 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS,. 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 

MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY, 


AND 
MISS PALMER, 
MR. sItMs REEVES. 
MR, MONTEM SMITH, MR. SANTLEY, 
AND AND 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
Solo Pianoforte, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
ORGANIST os oe « MR. STIMPSON.] ConpvucTor .., ow. «. MR. COSTA, 
OUTLINE OF THB PERYORMANCES. 


Tuesday Morning. 


CO eT ey 


Wednesday Morning. 


Ce ee 


Thursday Morning. 
MESSIAH sso oc oo 000 ooo eto 000 


Friday Morning. 
GRAND SERVICE IN D 
DRO ie POD on: oua- tiv. “ope, 'SAO)- 48, 40 eves (ea! lau) 1 Soa Tote ‘ons 
ISRABE YN BGYET cso. sc: ise tee. coo. con acy. one 


Tuesday Evening—A Miscellaneous Concert. 


COMPRISING 
OVERTURE (Siege of Corinth)... s+ see see 
CONCERTO PIANOFORTE (In Gminor) oe see aoe one 
OVERTURE (Der Freyschutz) ... 0. sso soe coe ese coe eee 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 


Wednesday Evening. 


ELIVAH MENDELSSOBN, 


SAMSON HANDEL. 


HANDEL. 


Ce ee ee ee) 


.» | BeeTHovEN. 
HuMMEL. 
HANDEL. 


Ce ee 


Rossint.° 
MENDELSSORN. 
WEBER. 


pat 
THE CREATION Hayon, 
Thursday Evening A Miscellaneous Concert, 


COMPRISING 


AUBER. 
BEETHOVEN. 
MENDELSSOHN, 
Rossini, | 


OVERTURE (Masaniello) ... 1. see eee oe 
CONCERTO PIANOFORTE (In E flat) 
GRAND FINAI.E (Lorely) a 
OVERTURE (Guillaume Tell)... 1. see ove 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c, 


Friday Evening. 


ee 


+ 000 000 ose ose eee 


ee ee ee 


JUDAS MACCABEUS HANDEL, 


Prices or ADMISSION TO THE HaLL.—Secured Places for the Morning Performances, 
each, £1 1s.; Unsecured Places, 10s. 6d.; Secured Places for the Evening Perfor- 
mances. 15s.; Unsecured Places, 8s.; Admission to all the Performances, and any part 
of the Hall except the Orchestra, but without the privilege of a secured seat, £5 5s. 


Srrancers’ CommitTE£.—This Committee will ballot for and select places for 
parties (whether resident in Birmingham or not) who cannot conveniently ballot for 
their own places. Applications to the Strangers’ Committee may be made, either per- 
sonally or by letter, toGeorge Whateley, Esq., 41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. No 
application can be attended to unless it be accompanied by a remittance of the full 
Price of the places required. 

LoveinGs. — Visitors desirous of engaging Apartments during the approaching Fes- 
tival are requested to make application, by /etter, to Mr. Harrison, Music Warehouse, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

SPECIAL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS have been entered into with the London and 
North Western, Great Western, Midland, West Midlanu and North Staffordshire 
Railway Companies. 

Procrammes containing full details of the Performances, days of Ballot for Places, 
Special Railway Arrangements, &c., =— had En on application to Mr. Henry 

owell, Secretary to the Committee, 34 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 


J. 0. MASON, Chairman, 
34 


EVANS’S 
SOT AGCH BARMONLTM 


At SIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
to suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—Boosey and Caine, Manu- 
facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Evans's Ten-Guinea 


Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 
Instruments from the French.—Boosey and Caine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Evans’s English 
AaARMENE SM S$? 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, 


At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 Guneas, 
with Pedals, 

Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 
including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, 
&ec., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. _ These Testimo- 
nials may be seen upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ ENGLISH WORKMEN.’ They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, 
MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 








A SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London : 18 Hanover Square. 


SUMMER, Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 


Words and Music by James Lea Summers. Price 3: 





QWHET 


s. 
Sung by Miss Banks and Miss Palmer with great success at his Concert, St. James’s 
all. 


‘* Not only is the melody sweet and flowing, the ‘ voicing’ good, and the accompani+ 
ment both correct and elegant, it has in addition to these desirable qualifications, a 
strong poetical feeling, by the unaffectedly earnest lines to which the music is set.”~ 
Musica Wor -p. 


London: Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W, 
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EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Sepremprr 
10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1861. 

Principal Vocalists :—Mlle. Tietjens, Madame Weiss, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, and Miss Susan Pyne; Signor Giuglini, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Weiss. 

Programmes will be forwarded by the Conductor and Hon, Sec., Mr. Townshend 
Smith, the Close, Hereford. 


} IRMINGHAM FESTIVAL.—Beethoven’s GRAND 


MASS in D, Vocal Score 8vo., printed from engraved plates, 5s., postage 
Schott and Co., 


~ al r 
LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. EVERY EVENING. Doors open at 
half- -past 7, commence at 8. 
Grand Orchestra, Solo Pianoforte, Miss Julia Woolf, King’s Raeler Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, Vocalists: Mlle. Parepa, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Weiss. 
Admission, Promenade 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Boxes, 2s. 6d.; Private 
Boxes, £1 1s., and 10s. 6d. 





free. 
159 Regent Street. 





Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 


CHULTZ “LA CHASSE.” 
R, ANDREWS, 

24 stamps. 
Address to Andrews’s cheap Musicand Pianoforte Depét, 144 Oxford Street, Man- 


chester. 
M® MELCHOR WINTER, having returned from his 
Provincial Tour, is now at liberty to accept ” Engagements for Concerts, 
Oratorios, and English Opera. 
Address, care of Messrs. Boosey, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


N ADAME WINTER (Pianist) having returned to Town 

from her Provincial Tour, can accept Engagements for Concerts. Madame 
W. begs to inform her Pupils that she has REMOVED to 172 Prospect Place, Maida 
Hill. All letters will receive prompt attention. 


N R. WHARTON (late of the English Opera, Covent 
Garden) is now open to Engagements for the Winter Season. 

Address, care of Ransford and Son, Music Publishers, No. 2 Princes Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London, 


FINCHAM, Orcan-pree Maker, Votcer, and TunER, 


e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowe 
To PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS.—The 
advertiser, who has had considerable experience inthe ‘I'rade, is open to 
an Engagement. Could undertake the management of a branch establishment. ® 
Letters addressed W. E., care of Mrs. Pearson, 18 Homehead Street, Glasgow, will 
meet with immediate attention, 





Transcribed for Piano by 


Brilliant and highly effective. Musical Review sent post-free, 














Terms. 








THE 


ORGANIST’S REPERTOIRE, 


A Selection of Classical Compositions 
FROM THB 

MASSES, ORATORIOS AND 
GREAT MASTERS, 

ARRANGED FROM THE ORCHESTRAL SCORES FOR THE 


ORGAN, 


WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 
BY 


J. T. STONE. 


‘MOTETTS 





CONTENTS: 


No.1. Santa Maria, and Marcia Religiosa ... 
2. Gloria in Excelsis Deo 

Cujus Animam ase ane 

4 | Sear Die Tu Solus... .. 

Gran Dio, Padre Nostro_».. 


+Dinorah,.. «+ 
+12th Mass. 
»Stabat Mater. 
«Ist Mass., 
--Dinorah... 


+ os Meyerbeer, 
«Mozart. 
Rossini. 

«Haydn, 

- Meyerbeer, 

»-Mozart. 
*. Handel. 
--Beethoven. 
«Pergolesi. 


5. Splendente Te Deus ... ove 

6. Worthyisthe Lamb 4. «. 

7. Et Resurrexit ...  « ove 

8, iF sloria . Excelsis Deo . ove a ae ee 
ac ut Portem ... se oe Stabat Mate ini 

9. Der Erdkreis ist nun des Herrn coo ove oot. Paul . ? a Moe h 

10. Te Deum Laudamus we we ove ace ee Te Deum. gue: aek ;..Graun, _ 

1], Dies Ire, Tuba Mirum, and Rex nea > -Requiem .., Mozart 

12, How are the Mighty Fall’n... .. «4. «Funeral Anthem... «»Hendel, 


Price 3s. each. 
London : Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W 


...Messiah.. 
e»MassinC ,,, 





THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON, 
To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musicsellers m town and 
country. 


Prince Galitzin’s Russian Quadrille (Illustrated) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Kozlow Polka (ditto) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Courier Gallop (ditto) ... 
Kauhe’s Ballo in Maschera (two Fantasias) 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Ave Maria _... oe 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Serenade eee ate 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Adieu ... tee 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Praise of Tears 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Thine is my heart 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Wanderer _... 
Kuhe's Bianca Gallop gee eee eae 
Kuhe’s Bianca Fantasia eee toe 
Musgrave’s Moss Rose Waltz (Illustrated) 
Musgrave’s Brighton Quadrille (ditto) 
Musgrave’s Cremorne Gallop (ditto) 
Ascher’s Ballo in Maschera eee 
Ascher’s Melodia Divinia ove 
Benedict's Cherry Ripe _... 

Benedict's Albion eee ere 

Benedict's Erin ase eee 

Benedict's Caledonia 
Madame Oury’s Auld Robin Gray 
Madame Oury’s Bianca ... eee 
Madame Oury’s Ballo in Maschera 
BRiche’s Au Revoir Polka Brillante ... 
Riche’s Farewell Nocturne 
Berger’s Wreck Romance (Illustrated) .. 
Berger's Fleurette ditto (ditto)  — axe 
Berger's Lisette ditto (ditto) me 
Berger’s Notre Dame ditto (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ “Skipper and his boy”... 
Brinley Richards’ T’amo ¢amo (Ballo in Maschera) 
Brinley Richards’ Alla vita (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ O dolcezze perdute (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ Marriage of Georgette eee 
Brinley Richards’ Bianca (three gems) eee each 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz (Illustrated) 
Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz (ditto) 
Marriott's Waterfall Gallop (ditto) 
Marriotts’ Henrietta Waltz (ditto) 
Gollmick’s Broken Ring... eee 

Gollmick’s Maidens of Tyrol es 

Mauss’ Merrily over the snow ee 

Mauss’ Music of the waves eee 

Laurent’s Beethoven Waltz eee eee 

Laurent’s Spring buds’ Waltz (Illustrated) 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Quadrille. eee 
Burckhardt'’s Ballo in Maschera Waltz eee 
Burckhardt’s Doodah Gallop eee 

Burckhardt’s Ramsgate sands Quadrille (Illustrated) 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Schloesser’s Oberon 
Schloesser’s Martha ... ave 
Schloesser’s Traviata o00 
Schloesser’s Dinorah 


PHO HOO RAO HONDO ROR ROD WWHWWOWHNWOWONHOAARARER RRO WOWRR OOD DWI DN DO Ww wOS 
SOSTSSOSOSCOaMmOESDSCSOCOSCC OCC OOO OSC COCO OC OOOO COCO COMO AMA BmamarmcooR 


SONGS, 
Won't you tell me why (by Claribel) 
Whe Brook (ditto) was 
The old pink thorn (ditto) ee 
The rose looking in at the window (by : a Lady) 
A loving heart (by Mrs. Jerrold)... oo oe 
For ever and ever (ditto) ... 
The star and the water lily (by George Linley) 
Our good bark sails bright (new Ballad) 
Whe talisman (Russian Song) tee eos 
Aladdin (comic Song, by Henry J. Byron, Esq.) 
Colleen Bawn (ditto) 


VOCAL DUETS. 
Mays’t thou dream of me (by Miss Gabriel) 
Sweet is the dream (Compas) aaa bss 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET, W. 


Conn nNnNNN WW PD 
oooocoocooon 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue emperor of the skies and the emperor of this patch of the 
earth’s surface known by the ancients as Cisalpine Gaul, have had 
equally their day, and a right glorious overwhelming and sudo- 
rific day ( diebus) it has been. Phebus, Apollo, and Napoleon 
III. have been distributing their favours in like abundance — the 
one in the shape of degrees of heat, and the other degrees of 
rank and honour. As is usual on the festive day of the Napoleons 
a grand distribution of crosses of honour has taken place, and the 
world of art has had its full share in the sparkling shower. The 
practice of acknowledging and glorifying merit other than mili- 
tary or financial, is one so deserving of imitation by ourselves that 
it will be useful to pass in review the individuals who have been 
chosen for this honour, and to show that though haply the title of 
here and there one to such distinction may be disputable, as- 
siduous and zealous devotion to pursuits of an intellectual cha- 
racter is sure to lead here, if not to substantial profit, at least to 
a clear and prominent place in the sunshine of the world’s regard 
and consideration. First, then, M. Lebrun, the venerable (born 
in 1785) author of Marie Stuart (an adaptation of Schiller’s 
play), already of the Academy, of which he is one of the oldest 
members and a senator, has been raised to the rank of Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour; and M. de Pongerille, also a 
member and Director of the Academy, has obtained a like pro- 
motion, Among those who have been called to the rank of offi- 
cer, are Messieurs Lionville, Lamé, and Duhamel, all three dis- 
tinguished members of the Academy of Sciences ; M. Gatteaux, 
a skilful engraver of long renown; M. Jouffroy, a sculptor of 
celebrity; M. Auguste Maquet, the well-known author and fellow 
labourer with: Alexandre Dumas, who, by the way, has remained 
a simple knight of the order since 1833 ; and M. Paulin Lymairac, 
a political writer, once of the Patrie, now editor of Le Pays, fond 
of bespluttering with his pen all who with him climb the hill of 
fame, and no less happy if he can drop a blot of the same muddy 
liquid upon the glory of England. Among the knights newly- 
made of this order who have distinguished themselves in an art, 
or arts, of some sort, are the following: M. Nadaud, the well- 
known song-writer and song composer, sometimes called the 
Béranger of the boudoir, but having little in common with the 
genius of the great national songster; M. Ravina, whom I need 
not characterize to you, but who, it is reasonable to suppose, is 
rather decorated for his skill as‘an exeeutant than his merit 
as a composer; M. Offenbach, of whom it is equally unnecessary 
to speak, and the motive for whose decoration is equally open to 
speculation ; M. Tilmant, the well-known director of the orchestra 
at the Opéra Comique; M. Valerio, draughtsman, engraver, and 
lithographer ; M. Brune, historical painter ; Jobbé Duval, pain- 
ter likewise ; M. Gustave Dové, painter and draughtsman, known 
in England by his illustrations of the Juif Errant ; M. Deboy, 
sculptor; M. Auguste Blanchard, engraver ; M. Ruprich Robert, 
architect; M. Pigny, architect; M. Masset, ex-tenor of the 
Grand Opéra and Opéra Comique, now professor at the school of 
St. Denis—no yoice, but considerable os The men of letters 
who have been enrolled as Knights of the Legion of Honour 
are, M. Avenel (Denis Louis Martial), born in 1789, formerly 
councillor of state to Jerome, when King of Westphalia, since a 
political writer in the newspapers; M. Emmanuel Gonzales, the 
author of many romances not exactly shining by their literary 
merits, and two or three dramatic pieces equally harmless and 
forgotten ; M. Louis Enault, an excellent and charming writer ; 
M. Charles Vergé, a political writer, as most people would re- 
uire to be told; Henri de Péne, dramatic critic, he who fought 
the duel with the subaltern officer by whom he had been chal- 
lenged for some satirical remarks on the class sous officier, and 
marvellously survived after being pinked through the liver, a very 
fearless critic, as may be supposed, and havin lon decorated by 
the Minister of the Interior instead of the ‘inister of State, is 
understood to owe his honours as much to his personal character 
as to his literary ability; M. Ernest ‘Breton, an antiquary well 
known in the class to which he belongs; M. Eugene Labiche, 
a comic writer for the stage, remarkable for the originality 
and breadth of his humour, and who works as laboriously at his vo- 
cation as though he were not the fortunate recipient of 2000/, per 





annum; M. Edward Poussier, the author of the piece called La 
Famille de Puyméne, but who can hardly be indebted to that pro- 
duction for his cross of honour ; M. Carmondre, a veteran dramatic 
author, whose proverbs are better known than his acted plays, and 
whose continued existence many will be surprised to hear; M. 
Charles Potron, a dramatist, who, had he not written once or twice 
with Scribe, might have lived unnoticed and unhonoured ; M. Leon 
Guillard, dramatist and keeper of the Archives of the Théadtre 
Frangiase, where he also performs the duty of reader; M. Charles 
Reyband, a journalist ; it. Pacini, a member of the commission 
for examining plays; M. Emile Chasler, reviewer; M. Chauyet 
Charolais, ex-naval officer and recently a journalist ; M. Escudier, 
he of the Pays, proprietor and editor of the France Musicale, too 
well known to yourself and your readers to need further notice; 
M. Maussgint, chief editor of the Monit du Calonclos, a de- 
voted adherent to the present order of things; M. Merson, 
editor of Z’ Union Bretonne ; M. le Comte Clement de Ris, a dis- 
tinguished critic of the fine arts and contributor to the Moniteur. 
anlen et Circeuses was the order of the day last week, and 

while tickets for comestible provisions were distributed to the 

oor, the theatres were thrown gratuitously open to the multitude. 

t is usual on these occasions to give pieces acknowledged as 
popular favourites, and often the most hacknied of the repertoire 
proper to each house. But, at the same time, an eye is had to the 
moral purpose of the work. At the Grand Opera, Robert le 
Diable was performed; and at the Opéra Comique, La Dame 
Blanche and Les Rendezvous Bourgeois. At the Vaudeville, the 
new play by Messieurs About and Najac, Uu Mariage de Paris, 
was the chief entertainment ; and at the Gymnase, the new drama 
by M. Victorien Sardon, Piccolino. The new military and eques- 
trian spectacle at the Cirque, La Prise de Pekin, of course con- 
tinued its career uninterrupted ; and the Porte St. Martin was in 
like manner under no necessity of changing its bill of fare, which, 
though containing but one dish of Pied de Mouton, has not yet 
palled on the taste of the Parisians. At all the theatres some 
piece of music more or less entitled to the appellation of a cantata, 
was performed in honour of the Emperor; but out of the entire 
crop of these laudatory effusions, not one deserves to be singled 
out for laudation. Genius, when commanded “to produce as per 
order, will frequently produce something not altogether devoid of 
inspiration ; but as the artists who were set to work on this occa- 
sion could lay no claim to one whiff of divine afflatus, the flattest 
commonplace has resulted from the Imperial behest. 

There went lately round from paper to paper an intimation that 
the Minister of State had issued a circular giving notice that he 
intended to keep the different theatres of Paris strictly each to a 
limited style of entertainment, as was once the case. But the 
Moniteur has answered this statement with a paragraph which 
denies the existence of any such circular. A return to the old 
system of theatrical monopolies would certainly have been some- 
what surprising, when, in all other departments of industry, free 
trade is the principle of the energetic government under which 
France now flourishes. One of the theatrical papers here says 
that M. Montigny, the manager of one of the most popular and 
prosperous theatres here, has pledged himself to give M. Alexandre 
Dumas, jun. a bonus of 10,000 francs (400/.) for every five-act 
piece the young author shall bring him, It is said that he is 
ready to test the fidelity of the generous manager to his word 
with a bran new drama in five acts, to which he is just giving the 
last finishing stroke. Is not such a country the paradise of 
authors? : : 

Some of the papers have published a circumstantial account of 
the suicide of a young man for love of an actress at the Beau- 
marchais ‘Theatre, well known under the name of Mlle. Jeanne. 
The affair has been treated in so jocular a vein, however, that it 
is impossible it can be anything but a canard, or some joke the 
humour of which is penetrable only to the initiated, of whom, since 
the marriage of poor Frogoletta, I am happy to say I am not one. 

The tragic actress, Mad. Ristori,is said to have had the offer of 
an engagement for America, and the terms proposed are 75,000 
francs (3000/.) per month, but the lady, it is added, has asked 
25,000 more, bearing in mind the perils and inconveniences en- 
countered by poor Rachel. ‘The whole is, of course, a barefaced 
fabrication of the friends of Mad. Ristori, who are always 
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endeavouring to measure her with the great departed tra- 
gédienne whose memory is as much too crushing for her, as was 
her actual presence in the flesh. As if the Americans had leisure 
to think of any other tragedies than that bloody one they are 
now in the second act of. To add to the transparency of the 
falsehood, the gentleman said to be charged with this mission is 
called the secretary of the New York Academy. 

A correspondent at St. Petersburg informs me that the pro- 
gramme for the ensuing operatic season, which commences on the 
ist of September, is pretty much as follows :— Two new Russian 
operas, original both as to music and words, will be produced at 
the Marie Theatre. One, entitled Natacha, is by M. Villebois ; 
the other, called Juditta, is by M. Sero, a follower of Wagner, and 
better known hitherto as a critic than as a writer of music. The 
subscribers to the Italian theatre will have the bloom of a new 
opera by Signor Verdi, in which the principal part has been written 
for Signor ‘Tamberlik. Moreover, the musical public of St. 
Petersburg will Jhear, for the first time, the celebrated barytone, 
Signor Graziani; and it is rumoured that the manager, M. de 
Sabourow, has concluded an engagement with Mlle. Patti, but of 
this you can better judge the truth thanJ, According to an 
Italian paper, the subject of the new opera, which Signor Verdi 
is engaged on for St. Petersburg, is taken from a Spanish drama 
by Martinez de la Rosa, entitled La Fuerza del Destines — that is, 
the Power of Fate. 


THE GRAND VOCAL FESTIVAL IN NUREMBERG.* 
(Continued from page 518). 


No one who is a musician, aad consequently knows the limit of what 
can be done with such masses when there is only one rehearsal, will 
think of judging, by the standard of artistically perfect singing, the exe- 
cution of those pieces in which the entire body of vocalists took part ; 
all who were present will, however, confess that, on the whole, every- 
thing which under the circumstances could be expected was done, as re- 
gards precision and expression. The striking passages in the patriotic 
songs especially were sung with great dash and enthusiasm. 

The collection of new compositions began with the 23rd Psalm, “ Der 
Herr ist mein Hirte,” by Herr Julius Otto, Musical Director in Dresden. 
This was a work of some pretension, in several movements, and was 
given by the Orpheus Association, the Liedertafel and the Liederkreis, 
of Dresden. It was followed by a “ Festgesang,’ words and music by 
the worthy old master, A. Methfessel, of Brunswick. Its patriotic pur- 
port, concluding with the words, “ Weit jubelnd erschallt das Lied von 
der deutschen Einheit ” (Far and wide re-echo the joyous strains of 
the song of German unity), called forth, as did also similar ideas in 
all the other patriotic songs, a storm of applause and hurrahs, as was 
proved, for instance, in the immediately succeeding piece, “All-Deutsch- 
land,” words by Herr Miller von der Werra, music by Herr Franz 
Abt, of Brunswick. The most important composition was Ferdinand 
Hiller’s cantata, “ An das Vaterland,” words by Herr W. Miiller von 
ikSnigswinter, in which the semi-choruses were sung by the four vocal 
associations of Munich combined. All the above four compositions, 
forming the first part of the concert, obtained a great success, as was 
evidenced by the tumultuous applause and cheers with which the com- 
posers were greeted. 

The second part commenced with a work by Franz Lachner, “ Sturmes- 
Mythe,” words by Lenau, which was extraordinarily successful, and 
encored. We agree entirely with the opinion thus expressed by the 
public at large. Besides the highly significant music itself, Herr Lach- 
ner had two great elements of success in his favour. In the first place, 
the text selected :— 


“ Stumm und regungslos, in sich verschlossen, 
Ruht die tiefe See dahin gegossen,” &c., 


a beautiful poem, and, indecd, to speak truthfully, the only real poem in 
the book of words, and, in the second place, the fact of the vocal por- 
tion being accompanied by a full orchestra of string and wind instru- 
ments, which were a great relief to the ear, after the eternal braying of 
trumpets and trombones, 

Next came G. von Meycrn’s poem, “An die Deutsche Tricolore,” 
set to the soul-inspiring strains of the Duke Ernest of Coburg-Gotha, a 
composition received with enthusiasm, the last strophe being encored. 
The song, “ An die Deutschen,” words by Herr G. Elstermann, music 
by Herr Tschirch, Musical-Director in Gera, next came in for its share 
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of approbation, while the whole wound up with “Des Singers Herz,” 
words by"Herr O. Weiss, music by Herr G. Emmerling, Director of the 
Nuremberg Sing-Verein. Both words and music were creditable, and 
even successful ; but we cannot blink the fact that, side by side with 
works by Lachner, Hiller, and other composers of repute, this song ap- 
pears too insignificant for a “ German Vocal Festival.” 

The audience now streamed out into the open air, and took part in 
the festive proceedings going on there ; friends from north, south, east, 
and west meeting and greeting one another. So great, however, was 
the crowd, that many persons never once came across, during the whole 
Festival, friends whom they knew to be present, and whom they were 
seeking. 

About nine o’clock the stage and audience portion of the building 
were again filled, and the performances of various separate Associations 
commenced, To describe them all in detail would be too long a task ; 
nay, to a certain extent, it would be an impossibility, since not only 
were there no books of the words, but actually no programmes, from 
which the audience might discover what was being sung, and who were 
the persons singing. ‘The oral announcement made on the occasion of 
each fresh piece died away in the large hall, and was a mystery to 
thousands. It is, also, an undeniable fact, that the size of the building 
prevented the songs from being duly appreciated ; the softer passages, 
and, in a much greater degree, an absolute piano, were perfectly inaudi- 
ble in the dearest places opposite the orchestra. 

The second day of the Festival (Monday, July 22nd) was rendered 
remarkable by the grand procession, which was even more complete and 
brilliant than that on the preceding Saturday. Those persons who were 
present on this occasion in Nuremberg, will perhaps never again behold 
anything so nationally grand as this festive procession of five thousand 
light-hearted Singers. 

Nuremberg may, with perfect right, enter the days of this Festival as 
happy and glorious ones in her chronicles, and we are delighted to ac- 
knowledge that the spirit animating the whole Festival gained fresh 
strength from the sight of the magnificent city—in which even the very 
stones inculcate German nationality—and from the lively interest 
evinced in the proceedings by the worthy inhabitants of both sexes. 

But to the singers, also, are praise and thanks due, for they shirked 
no trouble, or any sacrifice of their personal convenience and ease. The 
procession, which was opened by the vigorous forms of the “ Turners” 
of the Nuremberg Turner-Verein, took nearly an hour and a half in de- 
filing. There were eight or ten bands in its ranks. Before each Asso- 
ciation boys bore aloft on long poles, from which fluttered blue and 
white ribands, shields with the name of the Association, and that of 
the town whence it came, inscribed in large Gothic letters on them, 
while, behind these, advanced the members of the Association, with their 
flags, &c. 

Our space will not permit us to enumerate all the Associations pre- 
sent, but we will mention those which were most fully represented, in 
order that we may give some notion of the far-spread interest the Fes- 
tival had excited. The towns of Amberg, Ansbach, Apolda, Augs- 
burg, Bamberg, Bayreuth, Coburg, Chemnitz, Constance, Dresden, 
Eisenach, Erlangen, Elberfeld, Frankfort-on-the-Maine (16 Associa- 
tions), Fiirth (6 Associations), Freiberg in Saxony, Gotha, Hof, Inns- 
bruck, Cassel, Kiel, Landshut, Leipsic, Linz, Magdeburg, Mayence, 
Mannheim, Meeran, Munich (4 Associations), Nuremberg (11 Associa- 
tions), Passau, Plauen, Presburg, Regensburg, Rudolstadt, Salzburg, 
Schwabach, Schweinfurt, Sehwerin, Straubing, Stuttgardt, Ulm, Vienna 
(Minnergesang-Verein), Weissenburg, Wiesbaden, Wirzburg, Wun- 








sicdel, &c., were strongly represented. Special deputations had been 
sent from Basle, Bautzen, Berlin, Berne, Brunswick, Bremen, Darm- 
stadt, Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, Cologne, Kénigsberg, London, Lubeck, 
Memel, Speyer, Teplitz, Weimar, Zweibriicken, &c. Herr Hennikofen 
appeared as the representative of the Teutonia Society in Constantino- 
ple, and Herr Eisfeld as that of the New York Liederkranz. 

The second grand performance in the Music Hall commenced about 
five o’clock, p.m., and, like the first, comprised eight new composi- 
tions, 

A hymn, “ Singt dem Herrn ein neues Lied,” ‘by V. E. Becker, of 
Wurzburg, opened the proceedings, and was fully entitled, both by its 
matter and its admirable form, to rank with the best productions of the 
previous day. It was followed by “ Unser Hort,” words by Dr. Hélzl, 
barrister in Straubing (a most popular and liberal-minded gentleman), 
and music by Herr Julius Grobe, director of the Nuremberg Lieder- 
kranz. It occasioned a perfect storm of delight, owing principally to 
the lines: 

“ Hand in Hand, 
First und Volk firs Vaterland, ' 
Eine Flagge auf dem Meer, 
Eine Fahne fiir das Herr, 
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Einen Fuhrer in der Schlacht, 
Achtung, die der Erdball zollt, 
Deutschlands Banner: Schwarz-Roth-Gold.” 


The storm was lulled by a short and pleasing song, entitled 
“ Friihlingsgruss an das Vaterland,” by Vincenz Lachner, of Mann- 
heim, a truly lyrical work.—* Der Deutsche Landsturm,” also, words 
by K. Schultes, music by Kiicken, of Stuttgardt, was applauded, but 
not so heartily as the freshness of the composition merited. 

The second part commenced with a work of some pretension, by 
Herr H. Neeb, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, words by F. Stolze, 
“Frisch auf zum Siegen.” It begins with a slow movement, which 
by a pleasing gradation concludes in a fiery allegro, followed, at last, 
by a solemn Andante maestoso, in which the lines: | 


“ Lass deine Adler fliegen 
Zum grossen, heil’gen Kampf ! 
Wenn naht der Feind, dann zieht 
Ein cinig Deutschland zum Rhein, 
Zum Kampf firs Vaterland!” 


and the effective music, produced such an impression, that the applause 
broke forth before the piece was concluded, and the last movement had 
to be repeated. Herr Neeb was called on to appear, and was himself 
so carried away by the general enthusiasm that he waved the German 
flag repeatedly over his head. 

The public—who were numerous in the pit, though less numerous 
in the boxes—were more excited than on the previous day. Thus, the 
two songs, “ Hor’ uns, Allmiichtiger, Fiihrer der Schlachten,” words by 
T, Korner, nobly and vigorously set by Herr Méhring, of Neu-Ruppin, 
and “ Ermanne dich, Deutschland,” words by Wagner, music by Herr 
A. Storch, of Vienna, were greeted with tremendous applause and 
trumpet flourishes; nay, the last of the two compositions was repeated 
from beginning to end.—After the thunder-clouds of applause had 
thus noisily discharged themselves, the last chorus, a pious “ Dank- 
lied,” by T. W. Kalliwoda, glided quietly by, 

Among the most distinguished performances of separate societies 
on both evenings were those of the Societies from Coburg, Dresden, 
Innsbruck, Wurzburg, and Vienna, the Vienna Mannergesang- Verein 
especially, under the direction of their chief, Herr Herbeck, by the ar- 
tistically excellent manner in which they gave that gentleman’s ‘ Wald- 
lied,” accompanied by four French horns, admirably played, produced 
& more than ordinary impression, and were rewarded by long and 
tumultuous applause, which in this case was rendered to music alone. 

Although nothing like a vocal contest for prizes was intended to be 
held, as the committee, with proper tact, had not combined anything of 
this kind with a Festival in honour of German unity, a Vocal Associa- 
tion in Berne sent a silver goblet, a gratifying mark of the loving in- 
terest taken in the proceedings by those of German lineage in Switzer- 
land, with a request that the Committee would hand it to that Asso- 
ciation which they should consider sang best. As, however, no persons 
were appointed judges of the various performances, the affair gave rise 
to some little embarrassment when the committees met on Tuesday 
afternoon, On the proposition of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, however, 
seconded by Herr Abt, and unanimously adopted by the wholemeet- 
ing, the goblet was awarded to the Vienna Miunergesang-Vrein. 


—<_— 


MUSIC IN MELBOURNE.’ 


No doubt many of our readers will be right well pleased to hear 
of music and its prosperity in the far-off land of Victoria, which, 
notwithstanng the facilities of steam, seems almost a life’s distance 
from Old England. We have received a packet of papers from 
Melbourne, which render a most flourishing account of musical 
transactions there, and show the progress made in the art to be 
really considerable. The Musical Union had given at the Exhi- 
bition Building, on the 22nd of May, a grand concert in aid of the 
fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of the soldiers of the 
40th Regt. who fell in New Zealand. The concert took place under 
the patronage of his Excellency Sir H. Barkly, K.C.B., and Lady 
Barkly, Major-General Pratt, and a host of “ militarians.” The 
aot pa comprised Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis Night, Mr. 

enry Leslie's oratorio Judith, and the overture to Ruy Blas. The 
pao vocalists were Mad. Stuttaford, Mrs. Hancock, Mr. 

eaumont, and Mr. S. Kaye; Mr. G. R. G. Pringle conducted. 
The band numbered 52 players, and the chorus 100 singers. Of 
= performance, the Argus of Thursday, May 23rd, writes as 
follows :— 
“ The concert given last night by the Musical Union, at the Exhibi- 


tion Building, in aid of the fund for the relief of the widows and or- 
phans of the soldiers of the 40th Regiment who have fallen in New 
Zealand, was in every respect a success, Not only was the building 
well filled, but the enticing programme offered was well carried out. 
Major-General and Mrs. Pratt and Lady Barkly were present, and, in 
response to a call made upon them, a large number of volunteers from 
the various corps might be scen in various parts of the building. Of 
the performances we can hardly speak too highly. The band was one 
of the best that has been heard within the walls of that building, and 
much of the pleasure derived from the performance was owing to the 
good conductorship of Mr. Pringle. ‘The solos were not good, as far 
as the male singers were concerned. Mr. Beaumont’s voice appeared to 
be a little broken down from too much work, and Mr. Kaye’s voice was 
anything but pleasing. Mad. Stuttaford was most agreeable. We were 
surprised at the fervour she displayed in singing sacred music, after 
hearing her in opera, and it is to be hoped that the good effect she 
created last evening will not be thrown away upon her, but that she will 
adapt herself to a style in which she shines far more than in the florid 
Italian school, of which she has shown herself to be a pupil. The little 
that our favourite singer, Mrs. Hancock, did was done well. The en- 
tertainment commenced with Mendelssohn’s overture of Ruy Blas, a 
fine dramatic descriptive piece, that was most deservedly applauded, 
after which his First Walpurgis Night followed. The piece is short 
and descriptive, containing many morceaux which only could have 











emanated from the genius of Mendelssohn. The instrumental music 
in the piece was very excellent, and the chorus worked well toge- 
together. Judith, a work produced by Mr. Henry Leslie, an English 
amateur, expressly for the Great Festival in Birmingham, in 1858, was 
a wise choice for the Union to make. The introduction is full of bril- 
liant passages, and Judith’s prayer, as sung by Mad. Stuttaford, de- 
servedly received applause. ‘The second part of the prayer is inferior 
as regards composition—it was too elaborate and showy. Occasionally 
there was a great preponderance of “ brass” in the instrumental part 
of the music—a fault not owing to the conductorship so much as to the 
style of the composer. The ‘ Chorus of Revellers’ was, perhaps, one 
of the best ‘bits’ of the evening; but altogether the performance re- 
flected great credit upon the members of the Union, and their success 
must have been to them a pleasing reward for the time they have be- 
stowed in rehearsing, in order to attain their present proficiency.” 

The “ Harmonic Society” of Geelong has not been behind his 
Melbourne brother, but comes out almost as strong as the “ Mu- 
sical Union” in the performance of Elijah ; while the reporter in 
the Geelong Advertiser, date Saturday, June 15, is much more 
critical :-— 

“ Not since the departure of Anna Bishop has such an audience as- 
sembled in Geelong as last night responded to the call of the Harmonic 
Society; and certainly the unusual attractions offered warranted the 
response. Mendelssohn’s Elijah constituted the performance, a daring 
thing for the society to attempt, but the result showed that they did not 
miscalculate their powers and means, for a more complete performance 
was never given in Geelong. Elijah is one of the great composer’s 
happiest efforts. In flowing melody it equals any work of Handel or 
Haydn, and in the use of those combined harmonies in which the re- 
sources of the modern orchestra, unknown in the days of the earlier 
composers, are so largely drawn upon, Mendelssohn stands alone. The 
array of vocal and instrumental taleat on the platform last night ex- 
ceded anything ever witnessed here. Mad. Stuttaford made her first 
appearance in Geelong, and won triumphs in the various solos and 
quartetts which fell to her share; the opening ‘ Hear ye, Israel,’ of 
the second part being perhaps her greatest effort. Three members of 
Lyster’s Opera Company assisted, namely, Mad. Lucy Escott, Miss 
Georgina Hudson, and Mr. Squires; and in the sacred music of Elijah 
they fully sustained the high reputation gained at the late operatic per- 
formances. In the air, ‘O rest in the Lord,’ Miss Hudson surpassed 
herself, and nothing would satisfy the audience but a repetition, Mr. 
Squires also was honoured with an encore, a distinction which, we sup- 
pose, must be all the more appreciated that it is utterly out of all 
rule to re-demand any portion of a work such as Elijah. Mr. Farqu- 
harson was absent from illness, and his place was kindly filled by Mr. 
Lyster, who probably suffered by comparison with the gentleman whose 
substitute for the night:he was. The remaining principals were Mr. 
Ewart, Mr. Lissignol, and Master Cooke, while the band was strength- 
ened by Mr. Johnson (of the 40th), Mr. Reed, Mr. King, and Mr. 
Gover, from Melbourne. Mr. Plumstead presided at the organ. Mr. 
Gabb (for whose benefit the concert was) led, and Mr. H. B. Moore 
conducted, a task for which he proved himself on this, as on former 
occasions, peculiarly fitted. Those of our readers who had not the good 
fortune of being present last night may think this brief notice of the 
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concert a mere piece of indiscriminate praise, but we feel assured that 
nobody who was present will say so.” 


We are delighted to hear that Friend Gabb—whom we have not 
the pleasure of knowing—had a good benefit, but still more de- 
lighted to learn that sacred music is beginning to find listeners and 
admirers at the antipodes, 





M. GOUNOD’S “FAUST” IN WIESBADEN.* 


YesterDAY I was present at the second performance of this much- 
talked-of opera. I had heard it also on the previous Sunday, and, while 
the impression produced is still fresh in my mind, I ‘hasten to give you 
an account of it. 

Without any pretension on my part that you should place any very 
great reliance on my prophetic glance into the future, I venture to assert 
that, in setting this subject to music, Gounod has hit upon a lucky idea, 
as far as the German public is concerned, principally because the pre- 
vailing idea of Faust is so popular among us, and always will remain so, 
as long as there exist struggling beings imbued with the irresistible im- 
pulse to overstep the narrow boundaries of this earthly life. From the 
very fact of the subject being so truly human, and so peculiarly the pro- 
perty of the German people, the music of Faust excites a lively interest, 
while the circumstance of the action of the first part of Gothe’s Faust 
constituting the foundation of the operatic text, at least in the principal 
scenes, increases this interest; as, despite the indignation of the guar- 
dians of our poetry, is very natural, so far as the great mass of the 
public goes. For myself, however, I do not think a Frenchman capable 
of grasping so mighty a subject in all its profundity. There is so much 
childish, foreign nonsense in Gounod’s Faust, that I will not venture to 
affirm he has succeeded in hitting the nail on the head. One thing is 
very certain, and that is, that Meyerbeer has constantly shone like 
a bright constellation before his mind. 
entirely on Meyerbeer, whom he may, if he be fortunate, in time equal. 
But his music can boast of truth just a little, as every tone of Meyerbeer 
can. Gounod is sometimes more economical in the application of his 
instrumental resources ; but he has already involved himself to such an 
extent with those powerful allies—scenery, transformations, and ballet 
—that they promise soon to wrest the superiority altogether from the 
composer. As, however, this opera has already been noticed several 
times in your paper since its production in Paris, I will confine myself 
to making merely a few observations. 

The introduction to the first act is dignified in character, and prepares 
us very becomingly for the first scene. Faust’s monologue is altogether 
Meyerbeerish. In corroboration of my assertion I will refer only to the 
music of “Ein neuer Tag erscheint.” The very first chorus, “ Ah, 
schlummernde Madglein !” is very pleasing ; but the following one of 
the peasants, “ Frisch auf ins Feld,” is far less fresh and naturally flow- 
ing. The duet, No. 2, between Faust and Mephisto, is worked out 
completely on the model of the well-known scene in Robert le Diable 
between Bertram and Raimbaut at the cross: the only difference is that 
Gounod’s Mephisto does not express himself so like a cavatier as the 
Duke of Normandy’s mysterious father. Faust’s “Ein Wunsch mich 
beseelt,” is composed exactly a la Abt, Kiicken, &c. After Mephisto 
has caused the apparition of Gretchen, and Faust signed the agreement 
and drunk Gretchen’s health, Faust’s transformation, which verges on 
the grotesque ‘the scholar’s dress is changed into that of a gay young 
nobleman), takes place before the audience, and, being a piece of genuine 
harlequinade, can naturally produce only a mountebank-like effect. 
Herr Caffieri, who, by the way, possesses a wonderful voice, and also 
exhibits dramatic fire in the conception of his part, should not, as a 
doctor and one versed in the mysteries of magic, contemplate the ex- 
periment so much with the-air of one of the uninitiated. The said 
transformation of costume occasioned at the first performance, when it 
was not effected so speedily or so well as at the second, an outburst of 
most ill-timed laughter, which appeared as though it would never end ; 
for it was Sunday, and the audience consequently more boisterous than 
on other days. 

The conclusion of the first act is effective, although not a hand was 
raised yesterday to applaud, either while it was going on or when it was 
over. In the Kermess scene of the second act, only the students’ chorus 
is vigorous and fresh ; the rest is genuine caricature, while the con- 
cluding chorus is founded on one of Flotow’s motives. Mephisto’s 
couplets, “ Ja, das Gold regiert noch die Welt,” are very characteristic, 
nay, even very good; but they did not obtain the slightest approach to 
anything like applause. No. 6 is a waltz and chorus, “ Leichte Wélk- 
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Gounod has formed himself 


chen sich erheben,” which is far from coming up to the similar preceding 
pieces. On the other hand, the words, “‘ Mein schénes Fraulein, darf 
ich’s wagen, Meinen Arm und Geleit ihr anzutragen,” and Gretchen’s 
reply, “ Bin weder Fraulein, weder schon, Kann ungeleitet nach Hause 
geh’n,” are set in a really charming manner, and surrounded by a cer- 
tain poetic halo alone sufficient to weave about Faust and Gretchen the 
magic bonds in which they get entangled the first moment they behold 
each other, 

The couplets No. 7 in the third act, “Blimlein traut, sprecht fiir 
mich,” have a strong touch of Taubert’s and Schubert’s songs in the 
same style: they are very pleasing, and procured for Herr Schneider 
(Siebel) the first applause of the evening. At the conclusion, a high 
and forte note on the word “ leise ” produces a disagreeable effect ; but 
whether the composer is to be blamed for this, only the French text can 
prove. Faust’s cavatina, “ Gegriisst sei mir, 0 heil’ge Stiitte,” is a 
charming composition, exceedingly favourable for the singer, and the 
first beautiful number of the opera. An obdbligato violin runs through 
the cavatina, which Herr Caffieri sang admirably, but without obtaining 
the slightest applause. 

In the ballad “Es war ein Konig in Thule,” Mad. Deetz, who has 
been engaged only a short time, was most deservedly applauded. She 
must beware, however, of forcing her otherwise fine voice in the lower 
notes, if she would not soon expiate her fault in the higher ones. She 
was repeatedly applauded in the following scene, and also in the waltz- 
air, whieh becomes at the end very flat. No. 11 (duet between Faust 
and Gretchen) is well composed ; but Meyerbeer’s creations are always 
present to our mind. The song sung by Gretchen, in scene 13, from 
her window, on which the moonlight is beaming, sounds exactly as if it 
had been written by Richard Wagner himself ; for this you may boldly 
take my word !—— Mad. Dectz and Herr Caffieri were called on before 
the curtain. 

No. 13, fanfare and chorus (the return of Valentine with a detach- 
ment of troops), with an introductory march, are truly original, although 
the rhythm struck me as being @ /a Verdi. It proceeds in a continued 
progression of the forte as well as of the tempo. It is a brilliant number, 
and occasioned # storm of applause at both performances. It had to be 
repeated. Mephisto’s serenade (No. 14) is a strange composition, and, 
indeed, the whole part of Mephisto is a continuous burlesque on every- 
thing that constitutes music — melody, rhythm, and accent. The church- 
scene (No. 17) is effective, especially the chorus, “ Wenn erscheint der 
Tag des Herrn,” which is treated like a chorale: the concluding chorus, 
however, degenerates into mere screaming. 

In the fifth act the stage-carpenter and scene-painter play a most 
important part ; but I cannot consider their efforts as an enrichment in 
a musical sense. Every one is completely immersed in what he “sees,” 
and many must have entirely forgotten that they came to hear an opera. 
But what nonsense I am talking ! The majority of the audience at both 
performances had come simply to behold the wonders in the way of 
scenery and transformations, of which report had circulated the most 
fabulous accounts. In the fifth act I could not discover anything in the 
way of new musical motives, 

In conclusion, I cannot help saying much more was expected from 
the opera from a musical point of view. I left the house deceived and 
undeceived. The opera is magnificently put on the stage, and will, no 
doubt, turn out an attraction during the summer. 

Wiesbaden, July, 1861. 


———<—S — 


W. WirineHorr. 


EnotisH Music,—I assert emphatically that the English are a musi- 
cal people, always have been, and always will be, in spite of money- 
grubbing and the worship of the dollar. But the world is continually 
assured of the contrary. Although the music-publishers, great and 
small, from Beale and Chappell down to the cheapest pirates of the 
trade, deluge the land every day with new songs by English living 
composers, the cry is dinned into our ears constantly that the English 
are “not a musical nation.” The cry is at least a hundred and fifty 
years old, and may be found recorded in the pages of the famous “ Mis- 
cellany” of Pope and Swift, and elsewhere in the newspapers of the 
days of Queen Anne and George I. It has never ceased from that day 
to this; and by dint of constant iteration, acquired such currency and 
authority, that, in 1820, when the great Napoleon discoursed to his 
faithful Las Cases, in the mournful days of his captivity and exile at 
St. Helena, on all imaginable subjects—of war, policy, philosophy, and 
literature —he declared that English music was execrable. “The 
English have no music,” said he; “or, at all events, no national music. 
They have, in fact, but one good tune.” And, to show his qualifica- 
tions for the office of musical critic, he declared that tune to be “ ¥¢ 
Banks and Braes 0’ Bonnie Doon.” —Robin Goodfellow, 
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Wetters to the Editor. 


a ooo 
PASTARELLI OR RANSFORD. 


Omega is greatly obliged to the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp 
for answering his inquiry in so straightforward a manner, and 
would feel further indebted to him if he would kindly and can- 
didly say whether he would advise a lady to put herself under the 
tuition of Mad. Pastarelli or Miss Ransford, to be brought out in 
the concert-room; or could he name any other whose terms are 
reasonable ? 

[Of Mad. Pastarelli we know nothing. Of Miss Rans- 
ford we know she has a charming voice and sings like a 
mistress. Many teachers we could vehemently recommend, 
but knowing their terms to be anything but “reasonable” are 
necessarily reduced to silence.—Eb. | 

——-—— 
FORKS. 


Sir,—Will you have the goodness to inform me, through the 
medium of your journal, how I can obtain a set of forks con- 
structed on the principles developed in Schiebler’s Theory? I 
have applied to M. Tuhr of Giessen, who is recommended by 
the author, but have received no reply. Yours, J. Cox. 

“ [We shall probably best answer the purpose of our cor- 
respondent by giving publicity to his letter.—Eb. ] 
baie 

Sm,—Will you through your columns permit me to ask whether 
a harmonium or a cabinet organ would be the best to have ina 
small country church, which happens to be very damp? The 
subscription has been raised for either ; but a difference of opinion 
exists as to which is preferable. The opinion of a good and 
known judge would decide the question. E. W. L. 

[The opinion of a good and known judge is entreated 
for the above.—Eb. | 
“POSSIBLE” LETTER FROM A “POSSIBLE” FRIEND 

IN LONDON (FORMERLY), IN REPLY TO A “POS- 

SIBLE” FRIEND IN GLASGOW. 


Resrectep “ Frienp,” — How great is the pleasure thou hast 
bestowed upon me, my dearest, my dearest! Joan has been gal- 
loping to arms,’ whilst health and blooming youth (fair and ugly, 
false and true), busy, curious, thirsty, fly (since nature mankind 
for society framed), to Bacchus, god of mortal pleasure. “ Joan’s 
ale is new, boys,” says Sue to Prue. “Jack, thou’rt a toper!” 
“Fie! nay, prithee!—curs’d be the wretch that’s. .. .Would you 
taste the noontide air?” Says Pontius in rage, “ No more shall 
buds on branches spring when Phebus the tops of the hills boast 
no more!” Prepare your heart for mirth, Friend Damon ;—if 
thou wilt believe me, there were three cooks to our musical club 
(cheerful virgins), as Cupid roguishly one day go to Joan Glover, 
and says “ Lie still, my dear—half-an-hour past twelve o’clock— 
let ambition fire thy mind. How great is the pleasure!” con- 
tinued he; “ with early horn I'll range around the shady bowers.” 
Joy to the happy pair! 

Seat learn 4 this, ye bachelors, how merrily we live when 
U and I together meet young Colin fishing near the mill! I, like 
the bee, with toil and pain, fill, fill, fill the glass, as Celia near a 
fountain lay—chairs to mend, blooming Beetins, ever young. Be- 
hold he comes! he comes!! the hero comes!!! Britannia’s sons 
rejoice!!!! Britons, where is your magnanimity!!!!! Fame, 
let thy trumpet sound!!!!!! Mortals, wisely learn to measure 
the jolly bowl! 111!!! 

Then old Chiron thus preached to bis pupil Achilles: Hark! the 
bonny Christ-church bells call George again, boy. Fly, care, to 
the winds, ye gentle gales: "T'was afternoon one summer's day, as 
I saw fair Clora walk alone, when Bibo thought fit from this world 
to retreat. ‘*May we never want a friend,” said I: “come, 
follow me with merry glee. Hark, away, 'tis the merry-toned 
horn;” when up came asoldier. “ Soldier, take off thy wine!” 
Long live kin—Queen—Geor—Victoria!” said he. “ Wilt thou 

lend me thy mare?” Isaid. ‘Come hither, my country squire,” 


said the warrior ; “wine does wonders—the morning is charming. 
"T'was you, sir. 
‘I am, in truth, a country youth, 
Take her and be faithful still.’ ” 
Major's Corner. V.S. C.F. 
P.S.—Mary the sempstress is fresh as a rose, a thousand miles 
from thee, o'er the sunny sea. You were pretty Frank in your 
epistle, and I more so! 
Voxrtr Supito con Fur. 
—= ae 


Cotoenz.—In honour of the Deutsche Kuntsgenossenschaft, at 
present assembled here, the Festival Committve got up a concert, 
on the 14th inst., under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, 
in the Giirzenich. The programme comprised the “ Hallelujah ” 
from Handel's Messiah, Weber’s overture to Oberon, ‘“O weint 
um sie,” for solo, chorus, and orchestra, by Ferdinand Hiller; 
andante and variations (from Op. 47), by Beethoven (Herren 
Hiller and Von Kénigslow); three songs by Mendelssohn, Weber, 
and Hiller (Mlle. Emma Genast); “ Zigeunerleben,” by Schu- 
mann; and Symphony No. 7, in A major, by Beethoven. 

Mosicat Festivat on tHE Donav.—The first German- Austrian 
vocal festival at Krems and Stein, two towns adjoining each other 
on the banks of the above river, took place on the 29th and 30th 
June. There were present twenty-four associations, numbering 
from ten to a hundred and ninety-five members each; while 
eleven associations sent deputations consisting of from two to eight 
persons. The grand total of singers present was 1034. Numerous 
German flags waved from the windows, and most of the houses 
were decorated with appropriate inscriptions, such as ‘“‘ Das Haus 
hat keinen Herrn heut, Den Sangergiisten sei es geweih’t” (“This 
house to-day has no master ; it is dedicated to our vocal guests ”); 
“Wer und woher? Das gilt uns gleich ; Haus und Herz gehdren 
euch!” (“ Who are you? whencedo youcome? That is all the 
same to us; our heart and house are yours”); “ Liedwird That ; 
Friih oder ers spat” (“Sooner or later, songs become deeds”). 
The South-German vocal associations are distinguished by a 
pleasing custom, which is, that each association has a matter of its 
own, mostly in rhyme, and set in four parts, which is the first piece 
of music it sings on its arrival in, or departure from, any place. 
The festival was held in the open air. A stage was erected for the 
singers, surrounded by green foliage, and separated by flower-beds 
and a fountain from the space allotted to the public, who num- 
bered three thousand. The combined choruses were but mode- 
rately good ; indeed, it was hardly possible for them to be aught 
else, with only one rehearsal, although the conductor, Herr Will- 
vonseder, of Krems, did all he could to render them effective. 
The city best represented was Vienna, by the Mannergesang- 
Verein of 195 members; the Akademischer Verein, of 134; the 
Siéngerbund, of 84; and the Techniker Verein, of 45. Krems 
was represented by 56, and Linz by 53 (the Frohsinn Association), 
and 41 (the Saingerbund) vocalists, all of whom met with a hearty 
welcome from the inhabitants. The proceedings terminated with 
Arndt’s “ Vaterlandslied.” 

A Rrvat to Picco.—People are accustomed to say, “ that is impos- 
sible,” whenever they hear of anything which passes their comprehen- 
sion. “That is impossible,” was the cry when certain writers asserted 
that Paganini played whole concertos on the G string ; “ that is impose 
sible,” was again the cry, when the papers announced that the daring 
Blondin would cross the Falls of Niagara on the tight-rope, and yet 
both these impossibilities proved not only possibilities, but actual facts. 
Will not people once more exclaim, “ that is impossible,” when they 
are informed that a certain Herr Nagy Jacob has succeeded, by perse- 
vering labour, in attaining such proficiency on the shepherd’s-pipe, or 
“ Hirtenfléte,” as to play concertos on it, and to excite the admiration 
both of professionals and the general public ? From the little insignifi- 
cant-looking instrument of {elder wood, with six holes without keys, he 

produces tones extending over nearly four octaves, with a degree of 
almost incredible power and fulness, while, on the other hand, he 
manages his instrument with such gentleness as to remind his hearers of 
the soft chirruping of the lark, or the melodious warbling of the night- 
ingale. In short, there are no mechanical difficulties he does not over- 
come. ‘That is impossible,” will again be the cry, but the public will 
shortly have an opportunity of convincing themselves of the truth of the 
above tatement, as Herr’ Nagy Jacob is about to make a tour through 
Germany.— Russian Paper. . 
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ENGLIsH Mustc.—It was Mad. de Staél who averred that music was 
“a glorious inutility,” and musicians have but too often endeavoured to 
verify the saying, when they have ignored or despised the aid of what 
they call the “words.” Our modern composers do not always consider 
that a song without meaning is like a body without a soul; and our 
modern vocalists, private and public, add to the mischief, and sing songs, 
both in the drawing-room and on the stage, without giving their listeners 
the remotest chance of discovering whether they are singing English, 
Italian, Hebrew, or Chinese; and as if it were part of their purpose to 
conceal both the meaning and the language of the poet. But, in spite 
of such drawbacks as these, aided by the favour in which Italian music 
is held in all courtly and aristocratic circles, no one who pays attention 
to passing events can avoid sceing that the love of music has very 
greatly extended itself in England of late years; and that next to Ger- 
many and Italy, England is fast becoming the most musical country in 
Europe. To say nothing of her native composers, England must ever 
take the foremost rank among nations for the encouragement given by 
her people to the great masters of musical art.—Robin Goodfellow. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter of AN Enemy To Oppression, Low SALARIES, AND THE 
Farming System, is not admissible for two reasons: First, it is 
somewhat scurrilous ; Secondly, it is not true. 

Cur1oso.— Question A.—We cannot say. Question B.—We'never heard 
of an opera entitled Aminta. 








NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE Musica Wor tp ?s established 

“at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

~.. | Two lines and under 2s, 6d. 

Cerms io additional 10 words i 6d. 

To PuBLIsHERS AND ComposEers.—All Music for Review in THE 
Mustcan Worip must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following n THe Musicat Wort. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THe Mustcat Wortp. 





Che stlusical lorly, 


LONDON: SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1861. 








To the Editor of the Musicat Wortp. 

IR,—The “ Féte Communale,” which, from the 17th to the 
21st day of this present month, made Antwerp the busiest 
city in Belgium, perhaps in Europe, would have had no par- 
ticular interest for the readers of the Musica. WorLp—to 
whom Van Dyk and Rubens, Marsys and Ortellius, Stock- 
mans, Van Schoonbek, Teniers, and Van Noort, are little else 
than more or less illustrious names—but for the concert held 
in the Theatre Royal on Monday night. Nor, probably, on 
any other account would your present correspondent have 
relinquished a few days’ invigorating sea-breeze on the 
sandy shores of Ostend, where you may see ladies and 
gentlemen, in pantomimic costume, disporting themselves 
by hundreds in one common bath (which, being of salt- 
water, I presume, wipes out the “seeming” indelicacy of 
the proceeding), and so pleased with this un-English mode 
of recreation that they remain long enough immersed in 
the briny shallow to pass for a shoal of mermen and mer- 
women (Neptune forbid there should be mermaids among 
them!) What amateur of the art divine, however, could 





have resisted the temptation held out by the following hand- | 


bill, found lying on the very-bad-breakfast table of that 
very bad house of temporary accommodation, the Hotel de 
Couronne :? — 
VILLE D’ANVERS. 
Solennités Artistiques & Fétes du 18, 19, & 20 Aout, 1861. 


PROGRAMME 
ss DE LA 
FETE MUSICALE 
ORGANISEE PAR 
La Section pE Musique pu CERCLE ARTISTIQUE 
AVEC LE CONCOUR 
Des Amateurs et des Artistes dela Ville d’Anvers, 
ET DE 
Mile. Artot, Cantatrice. 
M. Joachim, Directeur des Concerts de S. M. le Roi de Hanovre, 
M. Valsovani, Baryton du Théatre de la Reine, 4 Londres. 


M. Warnotz, Ténor. 
Le Lundi 19 Aoiat, 1861. 


. Symphonie héroique . : - Van Beethoven. 
. Psaume XVIII: Ceeli enarrant, chanté 
par Mile. Artot, avec cheeur. 
. Die erste Walpurgisnacht x ‘ 
. Chant de Noél: Angelus ad pastores 
ait, choeur sans acc. . 2 ; 
. Air des Nozze di Figaro : Giunse alfin, 
chanté par Mile. Artot ; ° 
. Concerto pour le violon, exécuté par J. 
Joachim . . ° : 
. Variations, chantées par Mlle. Artot . 
. Alleluia, choeur de l’oratorio Messias . 


Marcello. 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


Roland de Lattre. 
Mozart. 
Van Beethoven. 


Rode. 
Handel. 





Cette féte a lieu au Théatre Royal. Les portes du Théatre seront 
ouvertes 4 7 heures du soir ; on commencera a 8 heures trés-précises. 
—Aprés le No. 3 il y aura un intervalle de dix minutes. 

On peut se procurer le programme détaillé, chez Max-Kornicker, 
libraire, rue des Tanneurs, 12. 


Imp. Ratincks, Fréres, Grand Place. 


So good-bye to the invigorating sea-breeze and the sleek- 
looking merwomen (who might easily be mistaken for seals 
—so closely do their party-coloured semi-coverings adhere 
to their soft bodies!)—Good-bye to the dreariest of hostelries 
in the straightest and whitest of towns! Good-bye, enjin, 
to relaxation, and once more “ to the mill.” After a tedious 
and dusty ride of some eight hours, by a circuitous route, 
in which, through not taking advantage of the new railroad 
from Ghent, we diverged nearly forty miles from the way, 
travelling zigzag, rather than direct, to the city of Petrus 
Paulus—which you enter as though by storm, at the end of 
an indefinite series of entrenchments (don’t you wish you 
may get it, Maitre Napoleon?) —was in safety reached. 
Within the walls, 100,000 Antwerpians, young and old, were 
taking the sun—a pitiless, pavement-baking (but that Ant- 
werp has no pavement) sun, with not a breath of air to 
modify its scorching. This to them was a matter of indiffe- 
rence; it was “ féte”—and during “ féte” no one remains 
at home. The hotel selected by our small party (of two) 
was precisely that against which we had been warned, as 
dear at any time, and at such a time impracticable to all but 
millionaires—the Hotel St. Antoine which we (“ we” means 
I), though not over-burdened with “fives,” much less 
weighed down with millions—have always noted as one of 
the most comfortable in Belgium. Moreover, the worthy 
host, Herr Schmidt-Spaenhoven (not to be confounded with 
Beethoven), has a sly “leaning ” towards Englishmen; and 
though there was the King of Bavaria (Maximilian the 
Little), with a hungry and troublesome suite besides, the 
Duc de Brabant (whom Jesuits affect), and even the corre- 
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spondent of the Kélnische- Zeitung, to entertain, lost neither 
his patience nor his urbanity, but provided excellent accom- 
modation for his newly-arrived English guests (the last of 
some twenty Britons, in the same hotel, attracted equally to 
the fétes), who never had cause to complain of one instant’s 
neglect during the “ hurly-burly ” of an anxious and brain- 
perplexing week. If M. Edouard Rigele and his com- 
panion-secretary of the “ Commission Centrale” (whose 
name we disdain to perpetuate in the columns of the 
Musica Wor p, content to paste one butterfly on the leaf 
of sempiternal humiliation) had exhibited a tenth part of 
the affability and business habits of Herr Schmidt-Spaen- 
hoven (who some years since obtained his passport to im- 
mortality from William Russell of the Zimes—a passport to 
which we here formally affix our “ visé”); or, better still, 
if Herr Schmidt-Spaenhoven had been himself appointed 
secretary-in-chief to the “ Commission,” then would the 
“ Commission” have been literally a “ commission centrale,” 
instead of which it actually proved little more efficient than 
a commission de commissionaires—one knowing nothing and 
recognising nothing that another would expound and settle 
down as “law.” At the next “féte,” when Antwerp shakes 
its fists at Brussels, and throws Ghent overboard, we 
strongly recommend that a deputation be despatched over 
the seas, to Mr. Bowley, general manager of the Crystal 
Palace, who will teach the Antwerpian burgesses how to 
“organise” a vast undertaking, and, in short, how to 
manage generally. 
Antwerp, August 21st. 

To continue writing amidst the surrounding hubbub, 
yesterday and the day before yesterday, would have tried 
the nerves even of a “special correspondent ;” and as I am 
merely a dilettante-reporter, a correspondent by the way, I 
gave up the tax, as alike impossible and superfluous. (For 
“J,” read “we,” and viceversd.) About the general pro- 
ceedings of the “ Féte Communale” I cannot tell you much, 
the truth being that though we witnessed a good deal it was 
merely tantamount to a rapid glance, or glances, at the shift- 
ing objects in a kaleidoscope. To see everything, more- 
over, was out of the question. You will naturally have 
sent your own Ruskin, Ottley, Chorley, or Tom Taylor, to 
write you elaborate and veridical accounts of the exposition 
of Fine Arts in the street of Venus, and the ancient pic- 
tures in the Museum hard by. Of these—however much 
admiring, understanding next to nothing—I cannot presume 
to speak, even were I less averse from poaching on the 
estate of other critics. They are, nevertheless, the most 
unanswerable arguments which the city of the Cloven Hand 
(Antwerpen) can bring in support of the position of quasi- 
defiance it just now maintains against the capital of 
Belgium. Backed by King and court, the nabobs of 
Brussels are anxious to change the venue of art-congress 
from the venerable Flemish port to their own more popu- 
lous and half-Frenchified purlieus. The “ Féte Communale,” 
to which the world is summoned to send emissaries, as 
representatives of art, was got up by the inhabitants of 
Antwerp as a species of challenge to all Belgium. “See 
what we can do to entertain the foreigner, and vindicate 
our rights, as the oldest and first art-emporium of the king- 
dom!” exclaims Burgomaster Loos, with his co-burgesses. 
And straightway a series of fétes, to last over three days, 
are instituted, which exceed the September fétes in full- 
grown proportions, as much as an Antwerp cabbage ex- 
ceeds a Brussels sprout. Out of doors, day and night, an 
uninterrupted succession of amusements — including pro- 
Cessions concerts, regattas and other aquatic sports on the 








Scheldt; civic shows and ceremonies; jeux (du palet, de 
boule, and de guilles); shooting matches, not only with 
carabine, but with are (au berceau, and & la perche), and 
arbaléte (grande, petite, and & galet) ; military music ; part- 
singing in chorus ; distributions of prizes for all sorts and 
shades of excellence ; illuminations, fireworks, and e¢ cetera. 
In-doors, receptions, congresses, debates, banquets, toasts 
(with champagne), and what not? Among other celebra- 
tions (“ solennités”) was a banquet in the ThéAtre des 
Variétés (completely “gutted” for the occasion), to which 
1200 guests were invited, and at which Burgomaster Loos 
presided, giving toasts. The decorations of the salle were 
magnificent ; and vast as was the host of diners, every- 
body dined at ease. That they also fared liberally and 
well, may be gathered from the carte du menu :— 


MENU. 


Potage, pate d’Italie. Ortolans, 


Turbot, sauce aux capres, Homards, sauce tartare. 

Roastbeef 4 la paysanne. Pudding, fromage, fruits. 

Poulardes au curry. Dessert. 

Jambon et haricots verts. Vins, St.-Julien, 1848. 

Paté Breton. Rauzan Margeaux, 1848. 
Champagne (Moét et Chandon). 


The Soyer and Donald of the occasion were MM. Allard 
and Lambo: may their prosperity be equivalent to their 
achievements! This banquet was veritably a great work, 
and its “execution ”—by the waiters and consumers, who 
respectively waited and consumed prestissimo, with a vigour 
and precision worthy the occasion —was beyond praise. 
Entre autres, 1200 ortolans (grives ?)—fattened, larded, 
and couchés on a delicate bed of toast —were helped and 
disposed of in the space of a minute. The only convives 
who exceeded their allotted portion (and this was accom- 
plished by means of an expedient familiar to musicians under 
the name of “diminution”—two ortolans (grives ?) dis- 
appearing in the same time as one) turned out, on inquiry, 
to be Burgomaster Booltverbist (of Ypres) and Echevin 
Zwallow (of Tirlemont). M. Huglmanns, Huglemann, or 
Hugelman, a French orator, missed his ortolan (grive ?) 
while preparing a speech which, for common-sense and elo- 
quence, if not for vivacity, has been frequently surpassed. 
The ortolan (grive?) of M. Huglemanns was despatched, 
a Vimproviste, by a German painter, hight Schnell, whose 
large canvass, “ Wurst und Pumpernickel,” had obtained 
the honour of an invitation. After “The King,” Burgo- 
master Loos proposed the toast —“Aux étrangers !—a nos 
hétes”—to which the aforesaid M. Hugelman, Huglemann, 
or Huglmanns responded teratologically. In allusion to 
England (which he generously placed next to France), M. 
Huglemann, Huglmanns, or Hugelman (“ Uglyman” — 
suggested, at the Hétel “ Rydek,” an English snob who had 
not been invited) said that its “raison d’étre” was not “its 
vessels and armies of to-day,” but son Milton, son Bayron, 
et son Dick” (query Dickens ?)—which I took reason to 
doubt, seeing that French ships were just now multiplying 
faster than French poets ; whereat M. Hugl(el-le)man(mann- 
manns) “de rire.” But enough of the banquet, and of the 
speeches, at which the representatives of England “cut” 
a comparatively mediocre figure — being outdone even by the 
“urchs,” “ists,” and “isches” of the Teutons, who, with at 
least a thundred “ colour-poets,” and half as many “ tone- 
poets,” at the feast, were thirsty, ravenous, tongue-fluent, 
and obstreperous, “ Hoch ”-ing and drinking —not “ Hoch ”- 
eimer, but Champagn-“ eimer ”—in equal measures and with 
equal genialismus (G pronounced not as in gin but as in be- 
gin). . M. Geeraerts, President-director, by the way, super- 
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intended “Jes appréts” with infinite care, and a zeal that 
showed his heart was in the ortolans—or vice versa, as 
Tite Live and Quinte Curce might have written, had they 
been commissioned to historiograph this banquet in Latin. 

What do you care about the dancing in the saloon of the 
Royal Society of L’Echo de ? Escaut (we Londoners have no 
Royal society called The Echo of the Thames or Serpen- 
tine)? What though it was ornamented @ merveille, and 
the garden illuminated to boot? What though bouquets, 
and patisseries, and fruits were there in profusion, let who 
would appropriate them ? What though at eleven o’clock 
M. Charles Rougier, the Minister (Hon. President of the 
“ Echo”), unexpectedly made his appearance, accompanied, 
or rather piloted, by Burgomaster Kerchove-Delimon (of 
Ghent), and was formally received by M. Possoz, of the 
musical department, with whom, as with MM. Thys, Du- 
marteau (of-the-hammer), and others, he conversed fa- 
miliarly ? What though the cries of “ Vive Rougier !” 
rent the air? About as much, I believe, as your cor- 
respondent, by the way. Pass, therefore, to the “ féte de 
nuit,” offered to the civic guards of the Kingdom by the 
administration of the Théatre des Variétés (more dancing) ; 
and thence, without “ stoppage,” to another “ féte,” offered 
to the members of the Congrés Artistique by the Société 
Royale d’Harmonie — a veritable Féte Champétre, held 
in the gardens of the Society, which rivalled Mr, E. T. 
Smith’s “ Cremorne” in dazzling splendour and variety of 
glittering emblem—oil for gas, however, and the odour 
all the less grateful for being the more convincing (a 
“convincing odour” is new?) Music took a large part 
in this “ féte,” and we (I) only wish it could be reported 
as a musical exhibition at all suitable to the Festival; but 
that is unfortunately not the case. A more insipid, spi- 
ritless, commonplace achievement than the “ cantate de 
circonstance” (words by M. Dumarteau), for which M. 
Alphonse Lemaire, director of the Society’s orchestra, 
composed the music, has rarely been listened to; and all 
the vehement ejaculation of M. Tillez, in the solos, could 
not make it pass for genuine. ‘This, too, was preceded by 
a festival overture, the composition of M. Henri Simon, in no 
respect a bit superior. Has modern Flanders nothing bet- 
ter than this to show in the musical department ?—or are 
MM. Lemaire and Simon Antwerpian composers par excel- 
lence, and therefore entitled to be exposed on each and 
every such occasion? The rest of the programme was as 
trifling and uninteresting as possible—even Wagner's 
trumpery march from Tdnnhduser assuming a certain de- 
gree of importance in the midst of such a heap of harmo- 
nious nonentities. 

The gardens were literally “ crammed,” and the ear- 
stunning vociferations of the Flemings over their beer in 
the “ Restauratione” at intervals not only drowned the 
music, but even the voices of their Teutonic visitors — 
which was really quite extraordinary, and will be scarcely 
credited by those who have attended Bradenburgian, Hano- 
verian, Brunswickian, or Westphalian merry-makings. The 
illuminations, however, and, above all, the fireworks, made 
up for all. To save post, I must stop here. The rest next 
week, 

H. H. 
nen 


i following letter, received by this day’s post, is entitled 
to consideration, apart from those communications from 
correspondents to which we are in the habit of devoting 
special columns hebdomadally. The writer is evidently 





anxious to establish a case of error and a grievance. He is, 
however, in all probability, impelled to do so by causes 
ulterior to any violent attachment to the Art or abstract de- 
sire for the dissemination of musical knowledge. As he 
signs himself “ Provinciencis,” we must needs conclude he is 
no true metropolitan, but rather a dweller in the inland, 
haply some cathedral town, or city, with a music-hall. We 
might have made shrewder guesses at his whereabouts, but 
that the post-mark has been in part defaced, and all that re- 
mains legible is “— ton-on-Thames.” Were it of sufficient 
moment, and had we our instrument at hand, we might have 
ascertained to a T, or some other letter, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, the exact habitat of our correspondent. His card has 
been enclosed, or we should not have acknowledged the 
communication, but the address is wanting. It will, however, 
answer our purpose better to publish the epistle in full, and 
reply to it in the best way we can. We consequently print 
it verbatim et seriatim : — 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 

“Sim,—I pray you to exert your powerful and universal in- 
fluence to expose a system pursued at the provincial festivals, by 
which the very existence of these earnest and admirable feasts of 
reason are, in my opinion, and that of many others, seriously threat- 
ened. No man than myself has a greater love and admiration for 
these two giants of the choir, Handel and Mendelssohn ; no man 
can draw deeper delight from hearing those mighty master-pieces 
of sacred song— the Messiah and Elijah ; no man could hear them 
oftener with the same ecstacy of enjoyment—the same unwearying 
sense of pleasure. But, Sir, in the organization of musical festivals, 
the general public must be consulted and their tastes conciliated. 
In all probability I should never have noticed the subject of my 
own accord, nor do I think the idea would ever have occurred to 
me; but when I hear grumblings from every side, I am compelled 
to ask mysel!, is there really any matter for complaint ? 

“Thave attended nearly all the festivals in England for the last 
twelve or fourteen years, and the staple commodity of each pro- 
gramme at each festival has been, without variation, the Messiah 
and Elijah. These two oratorios, indeed, constituted the ‘ Festival ;’ 
the rest was superogatory— mere lace or fringe-work to the 
garment. Now, the people around me want to know, is this thing 
to last to the end of the chapter? Are the Messiah and Elijah 
to stand as the special performances, say, for the next twenty years? 
Are audiences to be forced to listen to the same oratorios so_ often 
that they must tire of them ? Has Handel written but one great 
work for the sacred choir? Is St. Paul to be laid aside for ever 
for his more popular brother? Is there no living talent worth a 
trial? Has the love of novelty expired? Have managers no 
ingenuity — committees no resources? These, Sir, are some of 
the many questions asked by those with whom I come in contact, 
all tending to show that the time has arrived when a change in the 
programmes of musical festivals is imperatively called for — that 
is, If monetary considerations are to have their weight in such 
undertakings. Festivals are likely to increase from the impetus 
given to music of late years; and if they all resolve themselves 
into performances of the Messiah and Elijah, I tremble for the 
cause of music in the provinces. There must be a limitation to all 
delights, and no one will deny that even the pleasure derived from 
hearing Handel and Mendelssohn's master-pieces would pall upon the 
sense from too frequent repetition. The period, then, as it seems 
to me, has arrived when the attention of directors of provincial 
festivals should be called to a fresher and more liberal provision of 
their fare, and when the public should no longer be treated as 
beasts who are always fed on the same viands. 

“TI trust, Sir, you will advocate this cause with your usual power 
and freedom from prejudices, and that you will make plain to all 
concerned in the interests of these grand monster meetings inthe 
provinces, that their vitality depends on an infusion of new blood, 
and that no one thing in this world can go on in giving pleasure 
ad infinitum. ours, 

“ PROVINCIENSIS.” 


But for a certain air of earnestness, and some little display 
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of reasoning, the above letter might appear intended as & 
capital joke. e argument of “ Provinciensis,” in fact, has 
not a leg to stand on. Nevertheless, as we believe there are 
a few individuals who, from want of thought, entertain the 
same opinions, it may be worth while to expose the sophistry 
of our correspondent, and to show the utter groundlessness 
of his remarks. It is true that for many years the oratorios 
of The Messiah and Elijah have constituted the special 
features of every Festival given in the provinces of England, 
and, we-may add, Ireland and Scotland. No great Music 
Meeting in Cathedral or non-Cathedral town has taken place 
in which they were not the very head and front of the pro- 
gramme. In short they grew into stereotyped performances 
of the Festivals, and were accepted as such. “No Messiah, 
no Festival —no Elijah, no Festival,” might bave resolved 
itself into an axiom as self-evident as a rule in mathematics. 
True, also, this unvarying adherence to two works through- 
out such a length of time, and in so many various places, 
might, without reflection, be attributed to prejudice or help- 
lessness on the part of the managers. A moment’s considera- 
tion will demonstrate that the directors of the Festivals were 
on every occasion compelled, whether they would or not, to 
make the oratorios in question their chief selections. That 
The Messiah is the most popular musical composition ever 
given to the world everybody knows. That Elijah, as a 
sacred work, stands second to The Messiah only in the 
estimation of the public, may be taken for granted. It does 
not seem at all strange, therefore, that these wonderful 
master-pieces should be performed more frequently than 
other sacred compositions. The people love to hear them, 
can listen to them more than once, and each hearing only 
serves to increase their delight and veneration. Such works, 
indeed, fasten themselves on the mind with greater tenacity 
the oftener they are heard, and are welcomed on their return 
with all the pleasure of an old acquaintance who comes to 
see us after anabsence. So it is with Don Giovanni at the 
Italian Theatre. No amount of representations can make 
that glorious opera “used up;” its vitality is insured by a 
combination of power and beauty hardly to be looked for in 
any other work. 

But let us grapple still closer with ‘“ Provinciensis,” and 
annihilate with a word his proposition that the too frequent 
repetitions of The Messiah and Elijah will endanger the 
prosperity of the Festivals. Perhaps the too frequent repeti- 
tion might. This, however, does not take place, and is not 
likely to take place. The great provincial music gatherings 
are held once only in three years, and consequently no 
danger need be apprehended that audiences will grow tired 
of what they hear so seldom. Above all, facts are stubborn 
things. It is proved every year at every Festival that The 
Messiah commands the largest attendance during the four 
days’ performances, and, next to the Messiah, Elijah. The 
two oratorios together bring to the Charities larger receipts 
than the rest of the entertainments of the week, sacred and 
secular, What has “ Provinciensis” to reply to this? Would 
he have the stewards ignore money when organizing the 
Festivals? Would he have popular feeling sacrificed to 
gratify a few tired-out amateurs? Perhaps he himself has 
written an oratorio, and is biding his time until the Messiah 
and Elijah have grown stale. If he depend upon that 
juncture for the bringing out of his work, it will be all the 
better for Posterity. Plenty of time, we have no doubt, will 
be giveti him for correction and improvement. 


ee 











Tue Rorat Acapemy.—It is pleasing to see that a little more 
energy has been manifested by the Committee since the retirement 
of Lord Westmoreland. We, for our part, however, fail to recog- 
nise the “national” character of the Tenterden Street institution, 
and have little hope of the national taste receiving that fostering 
cate so essential to vigorous manhood and hale old age, till the 
“collective wisdom” shall see fit to extend a portion of that sup- 
port to music of which the remaining fine arts are considered 
worthy. Why music—confessedly the most elevating of all arts— 
should be ignored, it is not for us to determine ; but we do hope 
the day is not far distant when England will lift up its head 
amongst the nations, as proudly eonscious of her musical prowess 
as of others—utilitarian, it is true, but far less noble and exalted. 
~+Brighton Gazette. 

Mr. Suttivan, who carried off the Mendelssohn scholarship at 
the Royal Academy of Music, has returned from Leipzig, where 
he had been sent to complete his musical education, under the con- 
trapuntist Hauptmann. 


— oS 


MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Tue first specialty of the present series of concerts took place on 
Monday evening, when a very large audience was attracted by the 
announcement of a “ Mendelssohn night.” The first portion of 
the programme was entirely devoted to the compositions of this 
great master, the unwaning popularity of whose works in this 
country attests alike their permanent value and the soundness of 
English taste. The concert commenced with the overture to the 
Midsummer Night's Dream — that marvellous inspiration in whieh 
the boy composer (for he was but sixteen when he wrote it) 
evinced a poetical fancy and romantic imagination worthy-of the 
text which he has illustrated. In nothing have Mendelssohn’s 
facility and geniality (the most invariable accompaniments of high 
genius) been more remarkably displayed than in his exquisite 
music to the Midsummer Night's Dream. Recurring, after the 
lapse of many years, to the work of his boyhood, he amplified his 
early ideas, and composed the incidental pieces which, with the 
overture, have now taken rank as the most important illustrations 
which musical art has ever contributed to the works of our great 
poet. The performance of Monday night was in every way 
worthy of the occasion. The orchestra, numerically strong and 
individually excellent, played the overture with a mingled delicacy 
and fire which left nothing to be desired. The other pieces 
selected from this work were the Scherzo, the Intermezzo, the 
Notturno, and the Wedding March, which latter was, as it usually 
is, enthusiastically encored. 

The greatest instrumental feature in the selection was M. 
Sainton’s masterly and beautiful performance of the concerto, the 
only one ever written by Mendelssohn for the violin, and certainly 
one of the very greatest works of the master. The mechanical 
difficulties of this wondrous inspiration are so great that violinists 
capable of vanquishing them are very seldom met with, but rarer 
still is it to find a performer who thoroughly understands the 
poetical significance of the work, and can express it genially and 
consistently even to the smallest details. Such a consummate 
artist, however, M. Sainton proved himself to be on this occasion; 
for not only was his playing pure, brilliant, equal in tone, and 

erfectly carré, even in the most rapid and trying passages, but 
Bis emotional expression of the music, whether it demanded fer- 
vent passion, dignity, athos, or lightness, was all the author him- 
self could have ‘esired. M. Sainton’s rendering of this concerto 
was, in short, a great artistic achievement, and, as such, was duly 
recognised by the audience, who applauded the eminent French 
violinist most enthusiastically at the termination of each move- 
ment, 

Mad. Laura Baxter sang the fine air from “St. Paul” (which 
suits her noble voice exactly) with appropriate breadth of manner 
and genuine musical feeling; and the duet from “Son and 
Stranger” was likewise done ample justice to by the same lady 
and the accomplished Mlle. Parepa. ; : 

The remainder of the Mendelssohn selection consisted of the 
glowing overture to Ruy Blas—a work which for passionate in- 
tensity may pair with Weber's Ruler of the Spirits. Of the 
orchestra we have already spoken in terms of high praise, and Mr. 
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Mellon’s conducting is equally worthy of commendation. He 
evidently has the score in his mind as well as before his eye. The 
rest of the concert, consisting of a miscellaneous selection, calls 
for no special notice. ; 

The success of this first “ Mendelssohn night” was unmistakeable, 
for the spacious “promenade” was densely crowded, and the 
audience seemed to appreciate completely the profound poetical 
beauties of the compositions. Never was the important and now 
generally admitted fact, that there exists in London a great public 
taste for high musical art, more strikingly exemplified, and we 
trust that the brilliant result of Monday’s performance may in- 
duce Mr. Alfred Mellon (whose warmest sympathies, we know, 
are with the Classic Muse) to venture still further in his honour- 
able endeavours to popularise the orchestral works of the great 
masters. 

Those who paid their shilling (and they were very many hun- 
dreds) for the sake of the Mendelssohn part of the concert only, 
made an excellent investment of their money —indeed nowhere 
out of London could such music, so well performed, be heard for 
so small an outlay. 


e— OS 


Provincial. 
-——_4+——- 


Prymoutu.— (From a Correspondent.) The opening of the 
Plymouth Theatre on Monday last brings forcibly to one’s mind 
the old and somewhat hacknied proverb, “ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” for when it closed some two months ago, the public 
having-a keen perception of the required alterations, hardly be- 
lieved Mr. Newcombe’s promise that it should re-open in August 
or September; but they evidently did not anticipate the exertions 
of their untiring and liberal manager, whose outlay on this oc- 


casion may be counted by thousands, but whose unflagging zeal 
can only be fully — by those who are personally ac- 


quainted with him. Much as was expected from him, the public, 
in general were hardly prepared for the view that met their eyes 
on Monday, for every vestige of the old familiar, but slightly 
shabby house, had entirely disappeared, and a new one, second to 
none in the United Kingdom for beauty and comfort had taken its 
place. At the rise of the curtain the National Anthem was sung 
by the whole of the company, whose united voices echoing through 
the house were for one moment drowned by the applause which 
followed Miss Kate Ranoe’s solo. The anthem over, Mr. New- 
combe’s name was vociferated from every part of the house, in 
obedience to which he appeared before the curtain, but being 
totally unprepared with a speech for the occasion, begged to be 
allowed to wait until after the first piece, when he would address 
a few words to his patrons. 

Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night (“as revised by the late J. P. Kem- 
ble,”) and interspersed with vocal music, commenced the season 
of 1861, the principal parts being taken by Mr. J. O’Sullivan, 
Miss Kate Ranoe, and Miss Addison. The gentleman, as Duke 
Orsino, had little to do, but did that little well. Miss Addison 
was amusing, but hardly gave the idea of Shakspeare’s deeply-lov- 
ing though unloved Viola. This being her first appearance in 
Plymouth, however, she was, we think, a little anxious, and so 
scarcely did justice to the ability she possesses, Miss Kate Ranoe’s 
Olivia was well conceived, and played throughout in a quiet, lady- 
like manner, showing how much may be done with a part, 
essentially devoid of all clap-trap; the Duke Orsino’s messages of 
love were quietly declared, while her growing love for Cesario, 
his messenger, became gradually apparent. Both Mr. O’Sullivan 
and Miss Kate Ranoe (the Mills na Coppaleen and Colleen Bawn 
of last season) were warmly greeted on their first appearance. 
Nothing, however, throughout the evening elicited such a universal 
and unmistakably earnest round of applause as Miss Ranoe’s song 
of “Crabbed age,” which, though by no means the most beautiful 
melody in the piece, was so artistically rendered that it at once 
turned the seule in the minds of those who wavered in their 
opinion of the expediency of introducing music into the comedy, 
and added one tie more to those which had already bound the 
Plymoutb public to this very clever young lady. The remainder 





of the characters were well sustained, and at the fall of the curtain 
Mr. Newcombe was again called for, when he made a most appro- 
— and touching speech, in which he showed the difficulties he 

ad experienced in his career of manager, and how, though 
obstacles appeared at every turn, and success seemed impossible, 
yet, by an upright course and unflinching determination, he had 
at last brought the long wished-for goal within view. A farce 
entitled The Captain’s not a-miss concluded the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Srarrorp. — The Boudoir Opera Company finished their se- 
cond tour at Stafford, with selections from the Bohemian Girl and 
Lucrezia Borgia on the 14th inst., under the patronage of the 
officers and members of the Stafford Volunteer Rifles, when they 
had a full house. The splendid band of the corps played several 
popular selections during the evening, and every one seemed highly 
delighted. They gave a grand concert the previous evening at 
Stone under the patronage of Captain Fitzherbert and the officers 
and members of the Stone Rifle Company : the room was crammed, 
and the encores numerous. We believe it is the intention of this 
Company (owing to numerous requests) to go over the same 
ground again ere long. 


SOS 


A Literary Lion. — We have had amongst us, for some time 
a literary lion. He has now gone away, so that we may, without 
danger of his being overwhelmed with “deputations” and such 
like obtrusive company, give due publicity tothe fact. It was Mr. 
Alexander W. Thayer, a gentlemen well-known in literary circles 
in America, and not altogether unknown on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. It is from his pen that a series of charming sketches of musi- 
cal life in England have emanated. They appeared originally in 
Dwight’s Journal of Music (Boston), under the pseudonyme, 
“Diarist,” and have frequently been copied into our periodical 

ress. The great work upon which he has been engaged “half a 
ife-time” is drawing towards a close, and we look forward to the 
only complete “ Biography of Beethoven ” with feelings of unmixed, 
pleasurable anticipation. Mr. Thayer came to England (from 
Vienna) to pick up information bearing upon the comprehensive 
subject, and we have reason to believe that he is perfectly satisfied 
with the result. Our veteran, Mr. Neate, is in possession of several 
interesting autographs, which were liberally placed at Mr. Thayer’s 
disposal. We wish him every suceess in his great and glorious 
undertaking.— Brighton Gazette. 

Tae BrGe@ar’s Opera. — As Aristophanes claimed, in the Frogs, to 
have the purpose of ridiculing the bad tragedies of the time, so Gay pro- 
fessed, in his Beggar’s Opera, to declare war against the Italian Opera, 
which, at that time, was asserting its sway over the public taste, to the 
serious damage of the legitimate drama. Witnessing the Beggar’s Opera, 
as it is performed in our day, we can readily understand its great popu- 
larity on its first production. Its songs are enough to account for that. 
But it is certainly not easy to understand how it came to be regarded as 
a telling and pungent burlesque upon Italian opera. It does not turn 
the laugh against opera, in the shape it now assumes. When Macheath 
sings song after song to Polly, with a few unmeaning words of prose 
“dialogue” between, we have no suspicion that he is ridiculing the 
absurd formula of the Italian opera. ‘The actor does nothing to indicate 
anything of the kind. He is solely intent on singing his songs well, and 
we are solely intent on hearing them sung. Instead of being a bur- 
lesque upon opera, it is an opera itself, recommended only in that it 
possesses the one enjoyable element of an opera—good music. This is 
only another proof that the burlesque writer can never trust to his satire 
and his “‘ purpose,” to make his piece “ go” with the public. Aristo- 
phanes introduced the gross jokes, which he condemned, to rescue his 
satire from dulness; and Gay adopted sprightly airs for the same pur- 
pose. Walker, who first played Macheath, was a better actor than he 
was a singer; and it is probable that, to this circumstance, the Beggar’s 
Opera owes its great reputation as a burlesque. Walker imitated the 
manner of the Italian actors to perfection, and caused roars of laughter 
by gestures and by mimicry of operatic action, which are now altogether 
lost sight of. Had Quin, for whom the part was originally intended, 
played Macheath, the burlesque of the piece would, probably, never have 
been brought out; and the Beggar’s Opera would have been originally 
what iis now—simply a pleasing burletta.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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THE OLD VOLUNTEER AND THE MYSTIC 
BASSOON. 


Ir chanced on the evening of yesterday, the 11th of March, being the 
year of grace 1861, that an old Volunteer met with an incident of so 
novel a character, that a relation of its principal features may not prove 
altogether uninteresting. The day had been unusually stormy and rough, 
even for rough and stormy March. Aurora had indulged in an extra 
hour or two in bed previous to placing her rosy fingers on the lock of 
the golden doors of the east, and the steeds of Phoebus, when they did 
spring from the deep, were immediately confronted by Aolus, whose 
countenance was more than usually morose, and voice more than com- 
monly hoarse and threatening. Furiously did he rave and scream as 
he hurled his chilly missiles at the chariot of the god of day, nor ceased 
till he had compelled him to put up for the night at an hotel at the 
West-end. In short it was a day which proved beyond cavil that the 
hour had not yet arrived in which a certain worthy Editor might be 
able to place his finger upon his nose, as he bids God speed to old 
Winter. 

About an hour after Phoebus had taken up his night’s quarters, the old 
man sat, as has been for many years his wont to do, in his little private 
room, neatly and unostentatiously furnished. Indeed he was surrounded 
by all the comforts of life a man of his years could desire. Everything 
appeared to be in its usual state of efficiency and willingness to adapt 
itself to all his requirements, if we except his pet canary, which usually 
favoured him with a canticle before retiring for the night. This he had 
omitted on the occasion in question; and whether it was the primary 
cause which threw the old gentleman into a state of melancholy so 
foreign to his nature, we know not. But this we do know — he was in 
melancholy mood. Reclining on acouch drawn near the cheerful fire, 
with massive silver-mounted pipe in mouth and hand, he even forgot to 
inhale the fumes of the fragrant weed, and puffed imaginary clouds long 
after the fire had unwittingly died out from the handsome China 
bowl. But, hark ! and the old volunteer started from his deep reverie ! 
Had he not heard a voice which sounded like that of some friend in 
days long long gone bye? He looked wistfully over the room, as though 
half expecting his;eyes must meet some visitant from another sphere. 
Not so, however. But again the long unaccustomed voice startled the 
old man’s ear, and if it did not mislead him (and this could hardly be 
possible—for has he not been celebrated for the goodness of his ear ever 
since memory and himself first became acquainted?), it came from out 
a venerable mahogany case, diurnally dusted by no hands but his own— 
for Molly, the housemaid, knows it would be more than her place is 
worth to put sacrilegious hands thereupon. 

In the reign of terror expected by old ladies of both sexes, which 
promised to receive inauguration with the advent of the first Napoleon 
to these islands, our hero had come forward as a volunteer in defence 
of home and hearth. His principal weapon was a bassoon—the iden- 
tical bassoon which had rested in peace in the case above-named since 
the day its proud owner had heard, on undoubted authority, that the 
“Little Corporal” had surrendered to the captain of the Bellerophon. 
A great and glorious day was that in the martial eye of our hero; 
second only to one, and that one it was which had rendered his bassoon 
sacred for ever. The Duke of York and staff were coming to inspect 
a large body of regulars and volunteers, and a field day was to be held 
upon the heath. On the route thither, it being a very hot day in June, 
our friend, with the other members of the volunteer band, had made a 
call to wet their parching whistles at the Baited Bull Inn, where, having 
imbibed a liberal quantity of mine host’s good cheer, it was resolved 
that the band should wait till the arrival of the Duke, on whose appear- 
ance they should instantly commence playing the march bearing his 
royal highness’s title. But the best Jaid schemes of men and mice, &c., 
we all know to be too true, and on this occasion, long ere his royal high- 
ness appeared in sight, every member of the—volunteer band, with the 
single exception of our hero, was, to use his own expressive terms, 
“dead drunk.” But he—all honour be to him—determined his royal 
highness should be greeted with his favourite march, solo bassoon with- 
out accompaniment. And so he was. His royal highness heard it—- 
alighted from his horse—went in to the Baited Bull—praised the per- 
former’s performance and the quality of the bassoon—ordered a pint of 
ale, drank it and rode off, leaving our hero in a state of rapture, and 
his comrades wrapt in a state of beer. And on recovery, and hearing 
the events detailed, they held solemn conference with the host, and it 
was unanimously resolved that henceforth the Baited Bull Inn should 
be ever known as the Duke of York Hotel. 

Here let me pause to ask, Is not our friend to be held in honour for his 
reverence of that bassoon ?—undoubtedly he is. He has long learnt to 
think upon (for he seldom ventures to look upon) that bassoon as some- 
thing of a mystic bassoon. For after the event above recorded he some- 





how could never get it to aid him properly in the performance of any 
tune save the Duke of York’s March. It mattered not what music he 
essayed to render thereon, but so sure as he tamely progressed with just 
seven bars thereof, the bassoon gained the mastery, and was rattling 
away at the march aforesaid might and main, till the poor half-distracted 
performer literally sank down from sheer exhaustion. 

On the occasion in question, it can be no cause for wonder that the re- 
membrances of these peculiarities of the bassoon crowded thickly into the 
brain of our hero— indeed the voice before alluded to as half recognised, 
as that of an old friend, was the voice of the mystic bassoon—the martial 
notes of the composition so oft-named and to be named here. With 
mingled feelings of awe and reverence he arose, and drawing 
from his capacious breeches pocket a bunch of keys, after many 
failures he applied the right one to the case, and the mystic bassoon 
saw again the light—not of day, but of short-six. He stood 
contemplating the bassoon with feelings almost indescribable, and the 
silence was only broken by occasional gusts of wind revelling amid the 
trees, which, in their turn, sported with the window panes of the old 
man’s room, and a more frequent hickup (or hiccough) from the other- 
wise silent looker-on himself. Suddenly something — perhaps a dream 
—had awakened the favourite canary, and it gave an uncanary scream, 
The old gentleman tottered towards his little pet to inquire into the 
cause of its disquietude, but ere he had satisfied himself on this point, 
he was truly alarmed and terrified by the sound of the Duke of York’s 
March, as played upon the mystic bassoon in the palmy days of his 
volunteerhood. ‘Facing about as he had never before done since he 
last donned his regimentals, what was his horror to behold the bassoon, 
not disjointed and peacefully resting in its case, but — what a case! ~ 
standing whole and erect as a bassoon is able to stand, and going it at 
a rate known only to the late frequenters of poor genial Jullien’s pro- 
menade concerts! How long this solo lasted it is impossible for him 
to say, being too greatly alarmed to note Time’s march, owing to the 
mystic notes of the march by the bassoon at the time. He only knows 
that it did eventually cease, and then, after drawing a deep sigh, 
it spoke out thus: —“ Master, don’t be alarmed: I was so glad to 
get out once more from my prison for a breath of air, which I had 





no sooner got than I could no longer contain myself, and my 
long pent-up feelings urged me once more to give you our dear 
old march, which brought us both so much jcredit. But, good 
gracious! how old and used-up you do look! What has befallen 
you, old chap ?” “ Hickup,” said he in reply. “ Here am I,” went on 
the mystic bassoon, “as well and as hearty as I was on the very day 
H.R.H. complimented me on the strength and beauty of my voice— 
whilst you ;—well, I declare !—ha! ha!! ha!!! why, you'll be food 
for worms now long before I shall.” “Hickup.” And the mystic 
bassoon went on moralising and making odious comparisons between 
itself and its master ; then suddenly throwing a summersault in the 
air, it again alighted on the floor, and struck up afresh the self-same 
air in tones most defiant and boisterous ; at which moment almost 
every table, chair, and other available appurtenance of the room, com- 
menced marching three deep round the same, and the old man was;fain 
to take refuge upon his couch, lest his gouty toes should suffer incon- 
venient proximity to the legs of the articles in motion ; but no sooner 
had he availed himself of a place thereon, than it directly began rising 
end after end like a rocking-horse; which so decidedly upset his powers 
of endurance, that Molly, hearing his_ cries for assistance, hastened in, 
and eventually got him upstairs and put him to bed. Yet even here he 
was not entirely free from the mystic power of his bassoon, which kept on 
dinning into his ears the Duke of York’s March, till Morpheus kindly 
took the old geritleman in hand and lulled him to repose. 

Now when the old volunteer rose very, very late next day, with the 
notes of his favourite march still chiming gently in his ear, he slipped 
secretly down to his sitting-room ere he had half dressed himself, and 
with his face partially lathered and: shaved, to see what the mystic bas- 
soon might be after then; and on observing it quietly resting in its 
case, and hearing no sound save the matins (as he wrongly supposed 
them to be) of his canary, which had introduced a bar or two asa 
“‘counterblast ” to too much “tobacco,”* he mentally resolved that let 
Boreas blow cold and loud as he might—let him hur! sleet, snow, hail, 
or whatever he could, at the chariot of Phoebus, henceforth, never would 
he stay within again all day long drinking whiskey punch with his 
holocaust of “shag,” so help his mystic bassoon ! W. 








* Lest this sentence should be deemed a “ dark saying of the wise,” 
I would explain that the poor bird’s pipes had been put out of tune 
through inhaling too ‘plentifully the odours of the “ fragrant weed on 
the previous day 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 


one 


** La Circassienne,” (Auber) ... 009 ove ooo ope 
“ La Circassienne” (Auber), the favourite airs in two 
books, solos each ove ove ove one 
Ditto ditto as Duets 44. awe ove ore ee 
Roeckell’s ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,” (Op. 47) a aan 
Lindfeldt’s (Carl) ** La Belle Marie” ... . ooo eee 
Do. ** L’Ondée de Roses (Mazurka Brillante) 
Trekell’s (J. T.) * Garibaldi’s Hymn” TT a) 
Berger’s (I.) * Attendez-moi” ... = oon ase eee 
Brissac’s ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera” (2nd Fantasia), Op. 87... 
Ritter’s * Véloce,”’ Impromptu, (Op. 24) lowe ooo ove 
Ditto ‘ Le Chant du Braconnier ” (ae a 
Le Carpentier’s “ La Circassienne’’ fantaisie ore ane 


Ascher’s 
Callcott’s 


aN eer OWAWaAa 
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i A CIRCASSIENNE VALSE (Strauss), 4s, La Cir- 
cassienne Quadrilles (Strauss), Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. La Circassienne Polka, 3s, 
Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Valse and Quadrilles. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





RAMATIC COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed 
by ALFrgp MELLON, and played nightly at the Promenade Concerts with im- 
mense success. 
Just published, price 4s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ADAME DOLBY’S most popular SONGS: — 
BROKEN VOWS, composed by Francesco Bercer; and SLEEP, 
DEAREST, SLEEP, composed by RanpeGGer. Price 2s. 6d. each. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ERALDINE.—Sims Reeves’s New Song, composed by 
Francesco BerGer, and sung by Sims Reeves with immense success at the 
principal London Concerts. Price 2s. 6d. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. Composed 
by J. L. Harron, and sung with immense success by Mr. SanTLEY and Mr. 
WINN, &c. Price 2s. Gd. poet-free, 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ATTON’S NEW AND POPULAR SONGS.— 
VOICE OF THE WESTERN WIND (Sung by Mr. Santley), 2s. 6d. 
SAVE FATHER ON THE SEA (Sung by Miss Palmer), 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





VINCENT WALLACPE’S latest Pianoforte Pieces 

e@ are issued only by Her Majesty's Music Publishers, Messrs. ROBERT 

COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, W., of whom may 

be had, gratis and postage free, a List of all his recent compositions for the Pianoforte. 
Address as above. 


HE FAIRIES’ DANCE, by Brintry Ricwarps. 
Brilliant Morceau de Salon for Piano. 2s. 6d. 
** The light and airy character of this charming morceau have made it a general 
favourite with the admirers of Mr. Richards’ elegant original pieces, and placed it by 
the side of ‘ Warblings at Eve.’” 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING ? 


Arranged for the Piano by Brinteax Ricwarps, 3s. 

“ Like all the arrangements of Mr. Brinley Richards, the above is marked by neat- 
ness, elegance, musician-like finish, and showiness without difficulty. Mr. Stephen 
= sah is lucky in having his melody thus chastefully and gracefully set ofl.”—Musica. 

ORLD. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


( ! OD SAVE THE QUEEN. Price Twopence 
(On a Card). 
A new vocal four-part arrangement, in short score, with all the words to the music, 
harmonised by the late Dr. Crorcn, and edited by W. Hutchins Callcott. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 


HE CHILD’S FIRST MUSIC LESSONS. — Ten 
Melodious Exercises, in different keys and measures, for the Pianoforte, in- 
tended to make the first lessons easy and agreeable to little children, by C. NaTatia 
Macrarren. Price 3s. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New ———— Street, Regent Street, W., Pub- 
lishers to the Queen ; and of all Musicsellers. 
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NEW ALEXANDRE 


Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums, 





THE 


NEW FOUR-OCTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 
In Oak Case, Size 2ft. Sin, by 1 ft.; height, 2 ft, 4in. 


Price Five Guineas. 


THE 


NEW FOUR-AND-A-HALF OOTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 


Price— Oak, Five and a-half Guineas ; Mahogany, Six Guineas, 


THE 


ALEXANDRE COTTAGE 


HARMONIUM, 


Five Octaves, In Oak |Case, with Two Foot Boards.j \Size, 3 ft. 4 in._by 1 ft. Mia.; 
, cheight, 2 ft. 8in.j 


Price Six Guineas.’ 





+ ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 


CHURCH TARMONIUMS 


WITH: 


TWO ROWS OF KEYS:; 


NO.1. BIGHT STOPS. 


Three and a-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case. { Size, 3 ft. 9in. : : 
' height, 3ft.3in. in. by 1 ft Him 


Price Forty-five Guineas, 


NO.2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 


Six Rows of Vibrators), Polished Oak or Rosewood Case. Size, 4 % q 
( Gin. height, 3 ft, 5 in. By Getta, fy OF 


Price Seventy Guineas. 


wo. 38. TWENTY-TWO sToPrPs 
(Eight Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves'of Pedals, 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





- CHAPPEL #& Co., 50] NEW BOND STREET, LONDON.) 
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“WESSRS. GRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD'S 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
J. BLUMENTHAL, La Pensée, Souvenir (No. 5) of Fleurs 


Emblématiques, op. 21. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL. La Luvisella, Chanson Napolitaine. 
Cramer, Beale oi Co, 30 _- Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL. LaCaressante. Caprice, Price 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 

















NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


ILHELM KUHE. LOGIE O’ BUCHAN. Brilliant 


Fantasia. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ADAME OURY. IL BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA. 


Grand Brilliant Fantasia. Price 5s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


JENRY W. GOODBAN. THE MINSTREL BOY. 


Transcription of the beautiful Irish melody. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ENRY W., GOODBAN. GOOD NEWS FROM 




















: ; HOME. Christy's Minstrel melody, transcribed. Price 3s. 
J BLUMENTHAL. Une petite Histoire. Price 3s. AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
: Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. A. 0 SB 0 R N E. LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 
" BLUMENT x a iL. Pm -: ae al ae Price 3s. stems ag yp 18 Hanover Square. 
BLUMENTHAL. Marche du Vainqueur. Price 4s. CHLO ROSES. LES ENP ANTS DE LA GARDE. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
L’Ange Gardien. Morceau de CHLOESSER. LECLAIR. Brilliant Mazurka. 


J. BLUMENTHAL, 
Salon. Price 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beale and €o., 201 Regent Street, W. S 
Rsxe FAVARGER. Un Ballo in Maschera. Mazurka. 


*Price'4s, 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








Price 3s. AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


CHLOESSER. GUILLAUME TELL. Grand brilliant 


ow played by the composer with extraordinary success at his concert, May 16. 
Price 6s. AsHvowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


PRAEGER. ANGIOL DI PACE, The beautiful 











RES FAVARGER. Prophéte. Fantaisie. Price%4s. 6. ole Cetus Boateicn G8 Ketel. Weles Ge: 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
Guillaume Tell. Fantaisie. ILHELM GANZ. SANTA LUCIA. Transcription 


RENE FAVARGER. 


Cramer, Beale and = “or Regent Street, W. 


of the po Neapolitan air. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





ENE FAVARGER. Les Vivandidres. Valse Mili- 


taire. Price 4s. 
__ Cramer, , Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


Re FARVARGER. Rigoletto. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








Price 4s. 





RES FAVARGER. Galop de Rigoletto sur le Scéne 
Cramer, mest and Oe vel Re Regent Street, W. 











REN E FAVARGER. ws tmber Witch. Fantaisie. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
P, DE VOS. Ballade Orientale. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
| DE VOS. Réverie du Ceeur. Impromptu. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co, 201 Regent Street, ‘W. 


HEODORE MAUSS. UN MOMENT DE BON- 


HEUR. A melodious and charming Morceau de Salon. Price 2s. 6d. 


ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
K. SILAS. TARENTELLE. Price 4s. 
ASHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover ’ Square. 
ULES BRISSAC. SI, LA STANCHEZZA. 
scription of the Duet from the Trovatore. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ULES BRISSAC. DEH VIENI ALLA FINESTRA. 


Transcription of the Serenade from Don Juan. Price 3s. 
AsHDOWN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











Tran- 








ULES BRISSAC. DI PESCATORE IGNOBILE. 


Transcription of the air from Lucrezia Borgia. Price 3s. 


AsHDowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
\ \ ] C 
e Price 3s. 








Mon Réve. Morceau de Salon. 


P. DE VOS. 
e Price 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








HAROLD THOMAS. Amber Witch. Fantaisie. 
Cramer, Beale and oe at Regent Street, W. 
AROLD THOMAS. Santa Lucia. Fantaisie. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., rt Regent Street, W. 





HAROLD THOMAS. Un Ballo in Maschera. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co,, 201 Regent Street, W. 








L. ARDITI. Il Bacio. Valse Brillant. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
, & GITS. Souvenir de L’Ambléve. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





L. ARDITI. Amber Witch. 


Pri 
Cramer, Beale and Co. aot Regent Street, W. 





Price 7s. 6d. 


G A. MACFARREN’S RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 
e 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD, 
201 REGENT STREET, W. 





Valse de Salon. 





SELLE. MARCHE TRIOMPHALE. 
HEODORE KRAUSSE. REJOUISSANCE. A re- 


AsHpown & Parry, i8 Hanover Square. 
markably brilliant Galop, Price 4s. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


OLYDORE DE VOS. NORMA. Grande Fantaisie. 


Price 5s. Asupown & Parry, 18, Hanover Square. 


UGUSTE ERGMANN. REMINISCENCES 


D’OBERON. An effective piece on subjects from Weber’s Opera. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


KRUG. FLEURETTES OPERATIQUES. 
Six Easy Pieces on Opera ate. Each 2s. 
No. 1, Lucia di Lammermoor, No. 4. Barbiere di Seviglia. ~ 
» 2. La Favorita. » 5. Martha, 
» 3 Robert le Diable. » 6. Freischiitz. 
Asupown & Panny, 18 Hanover Square. 














in LISZT. SOIREES DE VIENNE. Nine Caprices 


e@ on Valses of Franz Schubert. Price 3s. to 5s. each. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 





ICARDO LINTER. THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


Price 3s. Asuvown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ICARDO LINTER. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 








NELLY GRAY. Price 3s. 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (LIMITED). 


F. W. HAMMOND, G 


ENERAL MANAGER. 





Best Sunderland Wallsend 
Inland Coals 


- 24s. per Ton. 
18s. do. 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S CROSS. 








Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. 


WELVE SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO. 
Price in one book 2Is., or separately 2s. 6d. 
No. 1. “ A thousand miles from thee,” «. Poetry by Charles Mackay. 
“ O’er the sunny Sea”’ x. Ditto. 
“Solitude” ... Kirke White. 
“The Parting ” one eee ons Desmond Ryan. 
‘* Maiden mine, under the Vine” .. Charles Mackay. 
“ The blue waves are sleeping ” Mrs. Rogers. 
“ The open window ” ove Longfellow. 
“ Mary the Sempstress” John Oxenford. 
Charles Mackay. 


. ‘* Be quiet, do” as 
“ Mine, ever mine” ... aoe aie 

arles Mackay. 

Ditto. 


ove on 


ose 


Sysertaraepy 


11. “ That is the way”... 
32. “England over all’? ss. ese == a0n we os 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 
Where may be obtained, price 2s. 6d., 
‘* WERT THOU MINE” (Poetry by Charles Mackay), sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 





Just Published, price 4s. each 


UADRILLE AND WALTZ for the PIANOFORTE, 
on Melodies in Miss Emma Neville’s and Mr. George Loder’s Musical and 
Dramatic Entertainment of THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 


Composed by GEORGE LODER. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


M ADAME SAINTON-DOLBYS NEW SONG, 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 
(Poetry by TENNYSON.) 
Composed expressly for Madame Sainton-Dolby by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 
** Who does not know the Poet Laureate’s exquisite lines, beginning : 
‘ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes,’ &c. 
That M. Blumenthal, though a Dutchman, loves the poetry of Tennyson, may be 
gathered from the true sympathetic manner in which he has set bis beautiful verses to 
music. The popularity of this little song is already attested.”—Musical World. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price \s. 


a) ‘ s 
BABY’S SONG, for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Howarv Grover. 
Played by Miss ALick MANGoLp at the Composer's Concert, St. James’s Hall. 
London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


H E 








Just Published, price 2s. 


“ A{RESH AS A ROSE.” Poetry by Jessica Rankin, 


P a ~~ by M. W. Batre. 

ung r. SIMS REEves at Mad. Laura Baxten’s, and Mad. Sar s f le 

certs, &. James’s Hall, and enthusiastically encored. seniemnaadiciaen 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 


EW SONG, A. REICHARDT, 
“THE GOLDEN STARS” (Die Golden Sterne—von Heine), 
SONG Composed and respectfully dedicated to MISS JANET DIXON by 

_ ALEXANDER REICHARDT, 
The English version by CAMPBELL CLARKE, Esq. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


N EW 








Just Published, price , 
r\} 
SONG by FRANK DOUGLA 
“THE SONGS OF HAPPIER DAYS,” 
Written and composed by FRANK DOUGLAS. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. * 


S,” 


Just Published, price 2s., 
“ VE MARIA.” Music by F. von Fiorow. 
No. lof OFFERTORIES, 
Adapted and sung at the Royal Sardinian Chapel, by EMILY GRESHAM. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d., Ff 
“ALICE WHERE ART THOU? 
ROMANCE, 
Sung by SIGNOR GARDONI. 
The Poetry by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
he Music by J. ASCHER. 3 
London ; Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. each, 


r | \HE SONGS and BALLADS in the Lyric and Dra- 
matic Entertainment of THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 
Written by MARK IBBERSON JERVIS. 

Sung by Miss EMMA’ NEVILLE and Mr. GEORGE LODER. 

No. 1. Ballad, ‘‘ The Milkmaid’s Song.” 
2. Buffo Air, ‘‘ The Jealous Wife.” 
3. Ballad, ‘“‘ The Dew on the Tender Grass.” 
4. Hunting Song, “ The Silver-toned Bugle.” 
5. Ballad, ‘“* The Ploughman’s delight.” 
6. Comic Ballad, “ Lavinia’s Lament.” 

Composed by GEORGE LODER. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EWER & CO., 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 
TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 











WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 


Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 


- 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 
IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION. 
The largest Stock of Music ever collected in any one Establishment either hero or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Per Half-Year ... 
Per — 
Per Month 


Per Week ove 


Town Subscribers will be supplied 
be exchanged twice a week. 

Country Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 
be exchanged twice a month, 

At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 


ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 
EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 


(SoLE Prorrietor—WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appointment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her ‘Majesty the Queen. 


with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 





SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF * MENDELSSOHN.” 
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